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THE  OVERTURE. 


Day  of  the  month  and  year,  November  the 
thirtieth,  one  Uiousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  London  Tune  by  ue  great  clock  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  ten  at  night.  All  the  lesser  London  churches 
strain  their  metallic  throats.  Some  flippantly  begin 
before  the  heavy  bell  of  the  great  cauedral ;  some 
tardily  begin  three,  four,  hmf  a  dozen  strokes  be¬ 
hind  it ;  all  are  in  sufficiently  near  accord  to  leave 
a  resonance  in  the  air,  as  if  the  winged  father  who 
devours  his  children  had  made  a  sounding  sweep 
with  his  gigantic  scythe  in  flying  over  the  city. 

What  18  this  clock  lower  than  most  of  the  rest, 
and  nearer  to  the  ear,  that  lags  so  far  behind  to¬ 
night  as  to  strike  into  the  vibration  alone  ?  This 
is  the  clock  of  the  Hospital  for  Foundling  Children. 
Time  was  when  the  Foundlings  were  received  with¬ 
out  question  in  a  cradle  at  the  gate.  Time  is  when 
inquiries  are  made  respecting  them,  and  they  are 
taken  as  by  favor  from  the  mothers  who  relinquish 
all  natural  knowledge  of  them  and  claim  to  them 
forevermore. 

The  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  the  night  is  fair  with 
light  clouds.  The  day  has  been  otherwise  than  fair, 
for  slush  and  mud,  thickened  with  the  drop  lings  of 
heavy  fog,  lie  black  in  the  streets.  The  veii‘^d  lady 
who  flutters  up  and  down  near  the  postern-gatb  of 
the  Hospital  for  Foundling  Children  has  need  to  be 
well  shod  to-night. 

She  flutters  to  and  fro,  avoiding  the  stand  of 
hackney-coaches,  and  often  pausing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  western  end  of  the  great  quadrangle  wall, 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  gate.  As  above 
her  there  is  the  purity  of  the  moonlit  sky,  and 
below  her  there  are  the  ilefilements  of  the  pavement, 
so  may  she,  haply,  be  divided  in  her  mind  between 


two  vistas  of  reflection  or  experience?  As  her 
footprints,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another,  have 
made  a  labyrinth  in  the  mire,  so  may  her  track  in 
life  have  involved  itself  in  an  intricate  and  onravel- 
able  tangle  ? 

The  postem-gate  of  the  Hospital  for  Foundling 
Children  opens,  and  a  young  woman  comes  out. 
The  lady  stands  aside,  observes  closely,  sees  that 
the  gate  is  quietly  closed  again  from  within,  and 
follows  the  young  woman. 

Two  or  three  streets  have  been  traversed  in  si¬ 
lence  before  she,  following  close  behind  the  ol^ect 
of  her  attention,  stretches  out  her  hand  and  touches 
her.  'Then  the  young  woman  stops  and  looks 
round,  startled. 

“  You  touched  me  last  night,  and,  when  I  turned 
my  head,  you  would  not  speak.  Why  do  you  fol¬ 
low  me  like  a  silent  ghost  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not,”  returned  the  lady,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  I  wohld  not  speak,  but  that  I  could  not  when 
I  tried.” 

“  What  do  yon  want  of  me  ?  I  have  never  done 
yon  any  harm  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  Do  I  know  you  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Then  what  can  yon  want  of  me  ?  ” 

“  Here  are  two  guineas  in  this  paper.  Take  my 
poor  little  present,  and  1  will  tell  you.” 

Into  the  young  woman’s  face,  which  is  honest 
and  comely,  comes  a  flush  as  she  repUes :  “  There 
is  neither  grown  person  nor  child,  in  all  the  large 
establishment  that  I  belong  to,  who  has  n’t  a  good 
word  for  Sally.  I  am  Sally.  Could  I  be  so  well 
thought  of,  if  I  was  to  be  bought  ?  ” 

“ Ido  not  mean  to  buy  yon;  1  mean  only  to  re¬ 
ward  you  very  slightly.” 
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Sail/  finnlj,  but  not  ungentlr.  cIomb  and  put* 
back  the  ofiering  hand.  “  If  tfiere  ia  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  ma'am,  that  1  will  not  do  for  its 
own  sake,  you  are  much  mistaken  in  me  if  yon 
think  that  I  will  do  it  for  mopey.  What  ia  it  you 
want  ?  ” 

“  You  are  one  of  the  nurses  or  attendants  at  the 
Hospital ;  I  saw  you  leave  to-night  and  last  night.” 

“  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  Sally.” 

“  There  is  a  pleasant  patience  in  your  face  which 
makes  me  believe  that  very  young  children  would 
take  resulily  to  you.” 

“  God  bless  ’em  I  So  they  do.” 

The  lady  lifts  her  veil,  and  shows  a  face  no  older 
than  the  nurse’s.  A  face  far  more  refined  and  ca¬ 
pable  than  hers,  but  wild  and  worn  with  sorrow. 

“  1  am  the  miserable  mother  of  a  baby  lately  re¬ 
ceived  under  your  care.  I  have  a  prayer  to  make 
to  you,” 

Instinctively  reapecting  the  confidence  which  has 
drawn  aside  the  veil,  Sally  —  whose  ways  are  all 
wa^  of  simplicity  and  spontaneity  —  replaces  it, 
ami  begins  to  cry. 

“  You  will  listen  to  my  prayer?  ”  the  lady  uiges. 
“You  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  amnized  entreaty  of 
such  a  broken  suppliant  as  I  am  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  dear,  dear!  ”  cries  Sally. '  “  What  shall 
I  say,  or  can  I  say  1  Don’t  talk  of  prayers.  Pray¬ 
ers  are  to  be  put  up  to  the  Good  Father  of  All,  and 
not  to  nurses  an<l  such.  And  there  I  I  am  only  to 
hold  my  place  for  half  a  year  longer,  till  another 
young  woman  can  be  trained  up  to  it  I  am  going 
to  be  married.  1  should  n’t  have  been  out  last 
night  and  I  shouldn’t  have  been  out  to-night, 
but  that  m^  Dick  (he  is  the  young  man  1  am  going 
to  be  mamed  to)  lies  ill,  and  I  help  his  mother  and 
sister  to  watch  him.  Don’t  take  on  so,  don’t  take 
on  so  I” 

“  O  good  Sally,  dear  Sally,”  moans  the  lady, 
catching  at  her  dress  entrcatingly.  “  As  ^ou  are 
hopeful  and  I  am  hopeless,  —  as  a  fair  way  in  life  is 
before  you,  which  can  never,  never,  be  before  me,  — 
as  you  can  aspire  to  become  a  respected  wife,  and 
as  you  can  aspire  to  become  proud  mother,  —  as 
you  are  a  living,  loving  woman,  and  must  die,  —  for 
God’s  sake  hear  my  distracted  petition  1” 

“  Deary,  deary,  deary  mk  1”  cries  Sally,  her  des- 
peratioa  culminating  in  the  pronoun,  “  what  am  1 
ever  to  do  ?  And  there  I  See  how  you  turn  my 
own  words  back  upon  me.  I  tell  you  1  am  going  to 
be  married,  on  purpose  to  make  it  clearer  to  you 
that  1  am  going  to  leave,  and  therefore  could  n’t 
help  you  if  1  would.  Poor  Thing,  and  you  make  it 
seem  to  my  own  self  as  if  I  was  cruel  in  going  to  be 
married  and  not  helping  you.  It  ain’t  kmd.  Now, 
is  it  kind.  Poor  Thing  V  ” 

“  Sally !  Hear  me,  my  dear.  My  entreaty  is  for 
no  heln  in  the  future.  It  applies  to  what  is  past. 
It  is  on.y  to  be  told  in  two  woi^s.” 

“  There  !  This  is  worse  and  worse,”  cries  Sally, 
“  supposing  that  I  understand  what  two  words  you 
mean.” 

“  You  do  understand.  What  are  the  names  they 
have  given  my  poor  baby  ?  I  ask  no  more  than 
that  1  have  rei^  of  the  customs  of  the  place.  He 
has  been  christened  in  the  chapel,  and  registered 
by  some  surname  in  the  book.  He  was  received 
last  Monday  evening.  What  have  they  called 
him  ?  ” 

Down  upon  her  knees  in  the  foul  mud  of  the  by¬ 
way  into  wbieh  they  have  strayed  —  an  empty  street 
without  a  thoroughfare,  giving  on  the  dark  gardens 


.of  the  Hospital  —  the  lady  would  drop  in  her  pas¬ 
sionate  entreaty,  but  that  Sally  prevents  her. 

“  Don’t  I  Ifon’t  I  You  make  me  foel  as  if  I  was 
setting  myself  up  to  be  good.  Let  me  look  in  your 
pretty  face  again.  Put  your  two  hands  in  mine. 
Now,  promise.  You  will  never  ask  me  anything 
more  than  the  two  words  ?  ” 

“  Never  !  Never  1  ” 

“  You  will  never  put  them  to  a  bad  use,  if  I  say 
them  ?  ” 

“  Never  I  Never !  ” 

“  Walter  Wilding.” 

The  lady  lays  her  face  upon  the  nurse’s  breast, 
draws  her  close  in  her  embrace  with  both  amts, 
murmurs  a  blessing  and  the  words,  “  Kiss  him  for 
me  1  ”  and  is  gone. 

Day  of  the  month  and  ^ear,  the  first  Sunday  in 
October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  London  Time  by  the  great  clock  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  clock 
of  the  Hospital  for  Foundling  Children  is  well  up 
with  the  cathedral  to-day.  ^rvice  in  the  chapel 
is  over,  and  the  Foundling  children  are  at  din¬ 
ner. 

There  are  numerous  lookers-on  at  the  dinner,  as 
the  custom  is.  There  are  two  or  three  governors, 
whole  families  from  the  congregation,  smaller  groups 
of  both  sexes,  individual  stragglers  of  various  de¬ 
grees.  The  bright  autumnal  sun  strikes  freshly  into 
the  wards ;  and  the  heavy-framed  windows  through 
which  it  shines,  and  the  panelled  walls  on  which  it 
strikes,  are  such  windows  and  such  walls  as  pervade 
Hogarth’s  pictures.  The  girls’  refectory  (including 
that  of  the  younger  children)  is  the  principal  at¬ 
traction.  Neat  attendants  silently  glide  about  the 
orderly  and  silent  tables ;  the  lookers-on  move  or 
stop  as  the  fancy  takes  them ;  comments  in  whispers 
on  face  such  a  number  from  such  a  window  are  not 
unfrequent ;  many  of  the  faces  are  of  a  eharacter  to 
fix  attention.  Some  of  the  visitors  from  the  out¬ 
side  public  are  accustomed  visitors.  They  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  particular  seats  at  the  tables,  and  halt  at 
those  points  to  bend  down  and  say  a  word  or  two. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  their  kindness  that  those 
points  are  generally  points  where  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  are.  The  monotony  of  the  long  s|>acious 
rooms  and  the  double  lines  of  faces  is  agreeably 
relieved  by  these  incidents,  although  so  slight. 

A  veiled  lady,  who  has  no  companion,  goes 
among  the  company.  It  would  seem  that  curiosity 
and  opportunity  have  never  brought  her  here  before. 
She  has  the  air  of  being  a  little  troubled  by  the  sight, 
and,  as  she  goes  the  length  of  the  tables,  it  is  with 
a  hesitating  step  and  an  uneasy  manner.  At  length 
she  Comes  to  the  refectory  of  the  boys.  They  are 
so  much  less  popular  than  the  girls,  that  it  is  bare  of 
visitors  when  she  looks  in  at  the  doorway. 

But  just  within  the  doorway  chances  to  stand,  in¬ 
specting,  an  elderly  female  attendant,  —  some  order 
of  matron  or  housekeeper.  To  whom  the  lady  ad¬ 
dressee  natural  questions,  as.  How  many  bovs  ?  At 
what  age  are  they  usually  put  out  in  life?  Do 
they  often  take  a  fancy  to  the  sea  ?  So,  lower  and 
lower  in  tone,  until  the  laily  puts  the  question : 
“  Which  is  Walter  Wilding  ?  ” 

Attendant’s  head  shaken.  Against  the  rules. 

“You  know  which  is  Walter  Wilding?” 

So  keenly  does  the  attendant  feel  the  closeness 
with  which  the  lady’s  eyes  examine  her  face,  that 
she  keeps  her  own  eyes  fast  upon  the  floor,  lest  by 
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wandering  in  tbe  right  direction  they  should  betray 
her. 

“  I  know  which  is  Walter  Wilding,  but  it  is  not 
my  niace,  ma’am,  to  tell  names  to  visitors.” 

“  nut  you  can  show  me  without  telling  me.” 

Tlie  lady's  hand  moves  quietly  to  the  attendant’s 
hand.  Pause  and  silence. 

“lam  going  to  pass  round  the  tables,”  says  the 
lady's  interlocutor,  without  seeming  to  addre-ss  her. 
“Follow  me  with  your  eyes.  The  boy  that  I  stop 
at  and  speak  to  will  not  matter  to  you.  But  the 
hoy  that  I  touch  will  be  Walter  Wilding.  Say 
nothing  more  to  me,  and  move  a  little  away.” 

Quickly  acting  on  the  hint,  the  lady  passes  on 
into  the  room,  and  looks  about  her.  Alter  a  few 
moments,  the  attendant,  in  a  staid  ollicial  way,  walks 
down  outside  the  line  of  tables  commencing  on  her 
left  hand.  She  goes  the  whole  length  of  the  line, 
turns,  and  comes  back  on  the  inside.  Very  slightly 
glancing  in  the  lady's  direction,  she  stops,  bends  for- 
wanl,  and  sneaks.  The  boy  whom  she  addresses 
lilts  his  lieati  and  replies.  Good-humoredly  and 
easily,  as  she  listens  to  what  he  says,  she  lays  her 
hand  u^n  the  shoulder  of  the  next  boy  on  his 
right.  n«at  tlie  action  may  be  well  notc<l,  she  keeps 
her  hand  on  tlie  shoulder  while  speaking  in  return, 
anil  pats  it  twice  or  thrice  before  moving  away.  She 
completes  her  tour  of  the  tables,  touching  no  one 
else,  and  passes  out  by  a  door  at  the  opjKwite  end 
of  the  long  room. 

liinner  is  done,  and  the  lady,  too,  walks  down  out¬ 
side  the  line  of  tables  commencing  on  her  left  hand, 
goes  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  turns,  and  comes 
hiwk  on  the  inside.  Other  p«iople  have  strolled 
in,  fortunately  for  her,  and  stand  sprinkleil  about. 
She  lilts  her  veil,  and,  stopping,  at  the  touched  boy, 
asks  how  old  he  is. 

“  I  am  twelve,  ma’am,”  ho  answers,  with  his 
bright  eyes  fixed  on  hers. 

“Are  you  well  and  happy?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  May  you  take  these  sweetmeats  &om  my 

han.rr 

“  If  you  please  to  give  them  to  me.” 

In  stooping  low  fur  the  purpose,  the  lady  touches 
the  Imy’s  face  with  her  forehead  and  with  her  hair. 
Then,  lowering  her  veil  again,  she  passes  on,  and 
passes  out  without  looking  back. 


THE  CCKTAIM  RISES. 

I.v  a  court-yard  in  the  city  of  Tendon,  which  was 
No  Tlioroughfare  either  for  vehicles  or  foot-passen¬ 
gers, —  a  court-yard  diverging  from  a  steep,  a  slip¬ 
pery,  and  a  winding  street  conm*cting  Tower  Street 
with  the  Middlesex  shore  of  the  Thames,  — stood  the 
rdaee  of  business  of  Wilding  &  Co.,  wine  merchants. 
iVobahly  as  a  jocose  acknowledgment  of  the  ol>- 
Btructive  character  of  this  main  approach,  the  point 
nearest  to  its  base  at  which  one  could  take  the  river 
^f  so  inoitorously  minded)  bore  the  appellation 
oreak-Neck-Stairs.  The  oourt-yanl  itself  had  like¬ 
wise  been  descriptively  entitled,  in  old  time.  Cripple 
Comer. 

Years  befwe  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty -one,  people  had  left  off  taking  boat  at 
Break-Neck-Stairs,  and  watermen  bad  ceased  to 
ply  there.  The  slimy  little  causeway  had  dropped 
into  the  river  by  a  slow  process  of  suicide,  and  two 


or  three  stumps  of  piles  and  a  rusty  iron  mooring¬ 
ring  were  all  that  remained  of  the  departeil  Rreak- 
Neck  glories.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  laden  coal 
barge  would  bump  itself  into  the  place,  and  certain 
laborious  heavers,  seemingly  inud-engendere«l,  would 
arise,  ileliver  the  cargo  in  the  neighborhoo<l,  shove 
off,  and  vanish ;  but  at  most  times  the  only  commerce 
of  Break-Neck-Stairs  arose  out  of  the  conveyance 
of  casks  and  bottles,  both  full  and  empty,  Imth  to 
and  from  the  cellars  of  Wilding  &  Co.,  wine  mer¬ 
chants.  Even  that  commerce  was  but  occasion,al, 
and  through  three  fourtlis  of  its  rising  tides  the 
dirty,*indccorotis  drab  of  a  river  woukl  come  solita¬ 
rily  oozing  and  lapping  at  the  rusty  ring,  as  if  it 
had  hcanl  of  the  Doge  and  the  Adriatic,  and 
wanted  to  lie  married  to  the  great  consen-er  of  its 
filthiness,  the  right  honorable  the  Ixinl  Mayor. 

Some  two  huntired  and  fifty  j'anls  on  the  right, 
up  the  opposite  hill  (ap|iroacning  it  from  the  low 
ground  of  Break-Neck-Stairs),  was  Cripple  Corner. 
Tlicre  was  a  pump  in  Cripple  Corner ;  there  was  a 
tree  in  Cripple  Corner.  All  Crip|)le  Corner 
lielonged  to  Wilding  &  Co.,  wine  merchants.  Their 
cellars  burrowed  iimler  it,  their  mansion  towereil 
over  it.  It  really  bad  been  a  mansion  in  the  da^-s 
when  merchants  inhabited  the  city,  and  bail  a  cere¬ 
monious  shelter  to  the  doorway  without  visible 
support,  like  tbe  sounding-lwanl  over  an  old  pulpit. 
It  had  also  a  number  of  long  narrow  8tri{)s  of 
window,  so  disposed  in  its  grave  brick  front  as  to 
remler  it  symmetrically  ugly.  It  had  also  on  its 
roof  a  cupola  with  a  bell  in  it 

“  When  a  man  at  five-and-twenty  can  put  his  hat 
on,  and  can  say,  ‘  This  hat  covers  the  owner  of  this 
[irojierty  and  of  the  business  which  is  transacted  <in 
this  property*’  I  consider,  Mr.  Bintrey,  that,  without 
being  boastful,  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  di*e[)ly 
thankful.  I  don’t  know  how  it  may  appear  to  you, 
but  so  it  appears  to  me.” 

Thus  Mr.  Waltm*  Wilding  to  his  man  of  law,  in 
his  own  counting-house,  —  taking  his  hat  down  from 
its  peg  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  hanging 
it  up  when  he  had  done  so,  not  to  overstep  the 
mmlesty  of  nature. 

An  innocent,  open-sp^king,  unused-looking  man, 
Mr.  Walter  Wilding,  with  a  n*markably  pink  and 
white  complexion,  and  a  figure  much  too  bulky  for 
so  young  a  man,  though  of  a  goo<l  stature.  With 
crispy  curling  brown  hair,  and  amiable  bright  blue 
eyes.  An  e.\tremely  communicative  man,  —  a  man 
with  whom  loquacity  was  the  irrestrainable  out|)our- 
ing  of  contentment  ami  gratitude.  Mr.  Bintrey, on 
the  other  hand,  a  cautious  man  with  twinkling  beads 
of  eyes  in  a  large  overhanging  bald  head,  who 
inwanlly  but  intensely  enjoyed  the  comicality  of 
openness  of  speech,  or  baml,  or  heart. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bintrey.  “  Yes.  ila,  ha!” 

A  d(H:anter,  two  wineglasses,  and  a  plate  of  bis¬ 
cuits  stooil  on  the  desk. 

“You  like  this  forty-five-year-old  port  wine?” 
said  Mr.  Wilding. 

“  Like  it  ?  ”  repeated  Mr.  Bintrey.  “  Rather, sir  P 

“  It 's  from  the  best  corner  of  our  best  forty-tive- 
year-old  bin,”  said  Mr.  Wilding. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Bintrey.  “  It 's  most 
excellent.” 

He  laughed  again,  as  he  held  up  his  glass  and 
ogled  it,  at  tbe  highly  ludicrous  Idea  of  giving  away 
such  wine. 

“  And  now,”  said  Wildjng,  with  a  childish  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  discussion  of  afialrs,  “  I  think  we  have 
got  everything  straight,  Mr.  Bintrey.” 
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Everything  stnight,”  uld  Bintrey. 

“  A  partner  eecur^  —  " 

“  Partner  Becttred,”  said  Bintrey. 

“  A  housekeeper  advertised  for  —  ” 

**  Housekeeper  advertised  for,”  said  Bintrey, — 
“  ‘  apply  personally  at  Cripple  Comer,  Great  Tower 
Street,  from  ten  to  twelve,’ —  to-morrow,  by  the  by.” 

“  My  late  dear  mother’s  affairs  wound  up  —  ” 

“  Wound  up,”  said  Bintrey. 

*'  And  all  cnaigee  paid.” 

“  And  all  charges  paid,”  said  Bintrey,  with  a 
chuckle ;  probably  occasioned  by  the  droll  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  had  been  paid  without  a  haggle. 

“  The  mention  of  my  mte  dear  mother,”  Mr. 
Wildine  continued,  his  eves  filling  with  tean,  and 
his  pocket-handkerchief  drying  them,  “  unmans  me 
still,  Mr.  Bintrey.  You  know  how  I  loved  her ;  you 
(her  lawyer)  know  how  she  loved  me.  The  utmost 
love  of  mother  and  child  was  cherished  between  us, 
and  we  never  experienced  one  moment’s  division  or 
unhappiness  from  the  time  when  she  took  me  under 
her  care.  Thirteen  years  in  all.  Thirteen  years 
under  my  late  dear  mother’s  care,  Mr.  Bintrey,  and 
eight  of  them  her  confidentially  acknowledged  son  1 
You  know  the  story,  Mr.  Bintrey ;  who  but  you, 
sir  ?  ”  Mr.  Wilding  sobbed,  ana  dried  his  eyes, 
without  attempt  at  concealment,  during  these  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  Bintrey  enjoyed  his  comical  port,  and  said, 
after  rolling  it  in  his  mouth :  “  I  know  the  story.” 

“  My  late  dear  mother,  Mr.  Bintrey,”  pursued  the 
wine  merchant,  “  had  been  deeply  deceived,  and  had 
cruelly  suffered.  But  on  that  subject  my  late  dear 
mother’s  lips  were  forever  sealed.  By  whom  de¬ 
ceived,  or  under  what  circumstances,  Heaven  only 
knows.  My  late  dear  mother  never  ^betrayed  her 
betrayer.” 

“  She  had  made  up  her  mind,”  said  Mr.  Bintrey, 
again  turning  his  wine  on  his  palate,  “  and  she 
could  hold  her  peace.”  An  amused  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  pretty  plainly  added,  “  A  devilish  deal  better 
than  you  ever  will !  ” 

“ '  Honor,’  ”  said  Mr.  Wilding,  sobbing  as  he  quoted 
from  the  Commandments,  “‘thy  fk£er  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.* 
When  1  was  in  the  Foundling,  Mr.  Bintrey,  I  was  at 
such  a  loss  how  to  do  it,  that  I  apprehended  my  days 
would  be  short  in  the  land.  But  I  afterwards  came 
to  honor  my  mother  deeply,  profoundly.  And  I  hon¬ 
or  and  revere  her  memory.  For  seven  happy  years, 
Mr.  Bintrey,”  pursued  Wilding,  still  with  the  same 
innocent  catching  in  his  breath,  and  the  same  un- 
abashe4  tears,  “  did  m^  excellent  mother  article  me 
to  my  predecessors  m  this  business,  Pebbleson 
Nephew.  Her  affecdonate  forethought  likewise  ap¬ 
prenticed  me  to  the  Vintners’  Company,  and  maae 
me  in  time  a  Free  Vintner,  and  —  and  —  every¬ 
thing  else  that  the  best  of  mothers  could  desire. 
When  1  came  of  age,  she  bestowed  her  inherited 
share  in  this  business  upon  me ;  it  was  her  money 
that  afterwards  bought  out  Pebbleson  Nephew,  and 
painted  in  Wilding  &  Co.  ;  it  was  she  who  left 
me  everything  she  possessed,  but  the  mourning  ring 
you  wear.  And  yet,  Mr.  Bintrey,”  with  a  fVesh 
burst  of  honest  affection,  “  she  is  no  more.  It  is 
little  over  half  a  year  since  she  came  into  the  Cor¬ 
ner  to  read  on  that  door-post,  with  her  own  eyes, 
WiLDiNO  &  Co.,  Wine  MERCUANTa.  And  yet 
she  is  no  more !  ” 

“  Sad.  But  the  common  lot,  Mr.  Wilding,”  ob¬ 
served  Bintrey.  “  At  some  time  or  other  we  must 
all  be  no  more.”  He  placed  the  forty-five-year-old 


port  wine  in  the  universal  condition,  with  a  relishing 
sigh. 

“  So  now,  Mr.  Bintrey,”  pursued  Wilding,  putting 
away  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  smoothing  his 
eyelids  with  his  fingers,  “  now  that  I  can  no  longer 
show  my  love  and  honor  for  the  dear  parent  to 
whom  my  heart  was  mysteriously  turned  by  Nature 
when  she  first  spoke  to  me,  a  strange  lady,  I  sitting 
at  our  Sunday  dinner-table  in  the  Foundling,  1  can 
at  least  show  that  1  am  not  ashamed  of  having  been 
a  Foundling,  and  that  I,  who  never  knew  a  father 
of  my  own,  wish  to  be  a  father  to  all  in  my  em¬ 
ployment.  Therefore,”  continued  Wilding,  boom¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  in  his  loquacity,  —  “  therefore,  I 
want  a  thoroughly  good  housekeeper  to  undertake 
this  dwelling-house  of  Wilding  &  Co.,  Wine  Mer¬ 
chants,  Cripple  Corner,  so  that  I  may  restore  in  it 
some  of  the  old  relations  betwixt  employer  and 
employed  I  So  that  I  may  live  in  it  on  -  the  spot 
where  my  money  is  made  1  So  that  I  may  daily  sit 
at  the  hcM  of  the  table  at  which  the  people  in  my 
employment  eat  together,  and  may  eat  of  the  same 
roast  and  boiled,  and  drink  of  the  same  beer  I  So 
that  the  people  in  my  employment  may  lodge  under 
the  same  roof  with  me  I  So  that  we  may  one  and 
all  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bintrey,  but  that  old 
singing  in  m^  head  has  suddenly  come  on,  and  I 
shtul  ^1  obliged  if  you  will  lead  me  to  the  pump.” 

Alarmed  by  the  excessive  pinkness  of  bis  client, 
Mr.  Bintrey  lost  not  a  moment  in  leading  him  forth 
into  the  court-yard.  It  was  easily  done,  for  the 
counting-house  in  which  they  talked  together  opened 
on  to  it,  at  one  side  of  the  dwelling-house.  There 
the  attorney  pumped  with  a  will,  oMdient  to  a  sign 
from  the  client,  and  the  cbent  laved  his  bead  and 
face  with  both  hands,  and  took  a  hearty  drink. 
After  these  remedies,  he  declared  himself  much 
better. 

“  Don’t  let  your  good  feelings  excite  you,”  said 
Bintrey,  as  they  returned  to  the  counting-house,  and 
Mr.  Wilding  dried  himself  on  a  jack-towel  behind 
an  inner  door. 

“  No,  no.  I  won’t,”  he  returned,  looking  out  of 
the  towel.  “I  won’t.  I  have  not  been  confused, 
have  I  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  Perfectly  clear.” 

“  Where  did  I  leave  off,  Mr.  Bintrey  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  left  off —  But  I  would  n’t  excite 
myself,  if  1  was  you,  by  taking  it  up  <^|un  just  yet.” 

“  I  ’ll  take  care.  I  ’ll  take  «are.  'The  singing  in 
my  head  came  on  at  where,  Mr.  Bintrey  V  ” 

“  At  roast,  and  boiled,  and  beer,”  answered  the 
lawyer,  prompting,  — “  lodging  under  the  same  roof, 
—  and  one  and  ajQ  — ” 

“  Ah  1  And  one  and  all  singing  in  the  head  to¬ 
gether  — ” 

“  Do  you  know,  I  really  toould  not  let  my  good 
feelings  excite  me,  if  I  was  you,”  hinted  the  lawyer 
again,  anxiously.  “  Try  some  more  pump.” 

“  No'  occasion,  no  occasion.  All  right,  Mr.  Bin¬ 
trey.  And  one  and  all  forming  a  kind  of  family  I 
You  see,  Mr.  Bintrey,  I  was  not  used  in  my  child¬ 
hood  to  that  sort  of  individual  existence  which  most 
individuab  have  led,  more  or  less,  in  their  child¬ 
hood.  After  that  time  I  became  absorbed  in  my 
late  dear  mother.  Having  lost  her,  I  find  that  I  am 
more  fit  for  being  one  of  a  body  Uian  one  by  my¬ 
self.  To  be  that,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  my 
duty  to  those  dependent  on  me,  aud  attach  them  to 
me,  has  a  patriarchal  and  pleasant  air  about  it.  I 
don’t  know  bow  it  may  appear  to  you,  Mr.  Bintrey, 
but  so  it  appears  to  me.” 
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It  is  not  I  who  nm  all-important  in  the  case,  but 
joa,"  returned  Bintrey.  Cons^uently,  how  it 
may  appear  to  me,  is  of  very  small  importance.” 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Wilding,  in  a  glow, 

"  hopeful,  useful,  de-lightfhl  1  ” 

“  l)o  you  know,”  hinted  the  lawyer,  again,  “  I 
really  would  not  ex — ” 

**  I  am  not  going  ta  Then  there’s  Handel.” 
There’s  who  ‘i  "  asked  Bintrey. 

Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Kent,  Purcell,  Doctor 
Ame,  Greene,  Mendelssohn.  I  know  the  choruses 
to  those  anthems  by  heart  Foundling  Chapel  Col¬ 
lection.  Why  should  n’t  we  learn  them  together !  ” 

“  Who  learn  them  together  ?  ”  asked  the  lawyer, 
rather  shortly. 

**  Employer  and  employed.” 

“  Ay,  ay  1  ”  returned  Bintrey,  mollified ;  as  if 
he  had  half  expected  the  answer  to  be.  Lawyer  and 
client.  “  That ’s  another  thing.” 

"  Not  another  thing,  Mr.  Bintrey  I  The  same 
thing.  A  part  of  the  bond  among  us.  We  will 
form  a  choir  in  some  quiet  church  near  the  Comer 
here,  and,  having  sung  together  of  a  Sunday  with  a 
relish,  we  will  come  home  and  take  an  early  dinner 
together  with  a  relish.  The  object  that  I  have  at 
I  heart  now  is  to  get  this  system  well  in  action  with¬ 
out  delay,  so  that  my  new  partner  may  find  it  found¬ 
ed  when  he  enters  on  his  partnership.” 

**  All  good  be  with  it  1  ”  exclaimed  Bintrey,  ris¬ 
ing.  “  May  it  prosper  1  Is  Joey  Ladle  to  take  a 
share  in  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Kent,  Purcell, 
Doctor  Ame,  Greene,  and  Mendelswhn  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so.” 

“  I  wish  them  all  well  out  of  it,”  returned  Bintrey, 
with  much  heartiness.  “  Good  by,  sir.”  p 
They  shook  hands  and  parted.  Then  (first 
knocking  with  his  knuckles  for  leave)  entered  to 
Mr.  Wilding,  from  a  door  of  communication  between 
his  private  counting-house  and  that  in  which  his 
cleru  sat,  the  Head  Cellarman  of  the  cellars  of 
Wilding  &  Co.,  Wine  Merchants,  and  erst  Head 
Cellarman  of  the  cellars  of  Pebbleson  Nephew.  The 
Joey  Ladle  in  question.  A  slow  and  ponderous 
man,  of  the  drayman  order  of  human  architecture, 
dressed  in  a  corrugated  suit  and  bibbed  apron,  ap- 
guently  a  composite  of  door-mat  and  rhinoceros- 

**  Respecting  this  same  boarding  and  lodging. 
Young  Master  Wilding,”  said  he. 

“  Ym,  Joey  ?  ”  - 

“  Speaking  for  myself.  Young  Master  Wilding, — 
and  I  never  did  speak  and  I  never  do  speak  for  no 
one  else,  —  I  don’t  want  no  boarding  nor  yet  no 
lodging.  But  if  you  wish  to  board  me  and  to  lodge 
me,  tue  me.  1  can  peck  as  well  as  most  men. 
Where  I  peck,  ain’t  so  high  a  object  with  me  as 
What  1  peck.  Nor  even  so  high  a  object  with  me 
as  How  Much  I  peck.  Is  all  to  live  in  the  house. 
Young  Master  Wilding  ?  The  two  other  cellarmen, 
the  three  porters,  the  two  ’prentices,  and  the  odd 
men  V  ”  « 

“  Yes.  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  an  united  family, 
Joey.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Joey.  “  I  hope  they  may  be.” 

“  They  ?  Rather  na.y  we,  Joey.” 

Joey  Ladle  shook  his  head.  “  Don’t  look  to  me 
to  make  we  on  it.  Young  Master  Wilding,  not  at  my 
time  of  life  and  under  the  circumstances  which  has 
formed  my  disposition.  I  have  said  to  Pebbleson 
Nephew  many  a  time,  when  they  have  said  to  me, 
'  Put  a  livelier  face  upon  it,  Joey,’  —  I  have  said  to 
them,  ‘  Gentlemen,  it  is  all  wery  well  for  you,  that 


has  been  accustomed  to  take  your  wine  into  your 
systems  by  the  conwivial  channel  of  your  throttles, 
to  put  a  lively  face  upon  it ;  but,’  I  says,  *  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  taxe  my  wine  in  at  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  and,  took  that  way,  it  acts  different  It 
acts  depressing.  .  It ’s  one  thing,  gentlemen,’  I  says 
to  Pebbleson  Nephew,  ‘  to  charge  your  glasses  in  a 
dining-room  with  a  Hip  Hurrah  and  a  Jolly  (Com¬ 
panions  Every  One,  and  it’s  another  thing  to  be 
charged  yourself,  through  the  pores,  in  a  low  dark 
cellar  and  a  mouldy  atmosphere.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  betwixt  bubbles  and  wapors,’  I  tells  Peb¬ 
bleson  Nephew.  And  so  it  do.  I  *ve  been  a  cellar- 
man  my  life  through,  with  my  mind  fully  given  to 
the  business.  What ’s  the  consequence  ?  I ’m  as 
muddled  a  man  as  lives,  —  you  won’t  find  a  mud- 
dleder  man  than  me,  —  nor  yet  you  won’t  find  my 
equal  in  molloncolly.  Sing  of  Filling  the  bumper 
fair.  Every  drop  you  sprinkle  O’er  the  brow  of 
care  Smooths  away  a  wrinkle  ?  Yes.  P  ’Paps  so. 
But  try  filling  yourself  through  the  pores,  under¬ 
ground,  when  you  don’t  want  to  it !  ” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Joey.  I  had  even 
thought  that  you  might  join  a  singing-class  in  the 
house.” 

“  Me,  sir  ?  No,  no.  Young  Master  Wilding,  you 
won’t  catch  Joey  Ladle  muddling  the  Armony.  A 
pecking-machine,  sir,  is  all  that  I  am  capable  of 
proving  myself,  out  of  my  cellars;  but  that  you’re 
welcome  to,  if  you  think  it ’s  worth  your  while  to 
keep  such  a  thing  on  your  premises.” 

“  I  do,  Joey.” 

“  Say  no  more,  sir.  The  Business’s  word  is  my 
law.  And  yon  ’re  a  going  to  take  Young  Master 
George  Vendale  partner  into  the  old  Business  ?  ” 

“I  am,  Joey.” 

“  More  changes,  you  see !  But  don’t  change  the 
name  of  the  Firm  again.  Don’t  do  it.  Young  Mas¬ 
ter  Wilding.  It  was  bad  lock  enough  to  make  it 
Yourself  &  Co.  Better  by  far  have  left  it  Pebble¬ 
son  Nephew  that  good  luck  always  stuck  to.  You 
should  never  change  luck  when  it’s  good,  sir.” 

“  At  all  events,  I  have  no  intention  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  House  again,  Joey.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it,  and  wish  you  good  day.  Young 
Master  Wilding.  But  you  had  bettor  by  half,”  mut¬ 
tered  Joey  Ladle,  inaudibiy,  as  he  clo^  the  door 
and  shook  his  head,  “  have  let  the  name  alone  from 
the  first.  You  had  better  by  half  have  followed  the 
luck  instead  of  crossing  it.” 

ENTEB  THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  wine  merchant  sat  in  his  dining-room  next 
morning  to  receive  the  personal  applicants  for  the 
vacant  post  in  his  establishment  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  wainscoted  room ;  the  panels  ornamented 
with  festoons  of  flowers  carved  in  wood ;  with  an 
oaken  floor,  a  well-worn  Turkey  carpet  Rnd  dark 
mahogany  furniture,  all  of  which  had  seen  service 
and  polish  under  Pebbleson  Nephew.  The  great 
sideboard  had  assisted  at  many  busness-dinners 
given  by  Pebbleson  Nephew  to  their  connection,  on 
the  principle  of  throwing  sprats  overboard  to  catch 
whales;  and  Pebbleson  Nephew’s  comprehensive 
three-sided  plate-warmer,  made  to  fit  the  whole 
front  of  the  large  fireplace,  kept  watch  beneath  it 
over  a  sarcophagus-shaped  cellaret  that  had  in  its 
time  held  many  a  dozen  of  Pebbleson  Nephew’s 
wine.  But  the  little  rubicund  old  bachelor  with  a 
pigtail,  whose  portrait  was  over  the  sideboard  (and 
who  could  easily  be  identified  as  decidedly  Pebble¬ 
son  and  decid^y  not  Nephew),  had  retired  into 
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the  new  houeekeeper  announced  herself  as  waiting 
to  be  fltrored  with  any  instructions  which  her  mas* 
ter  might  wish  to  give  her.  The  wine  merchant 
receiv^  Mrs.  Gol<istraw  in  the  dining-room,  in 
which  he  had  seen  tier  on  the  previous  day;  and, 
the  usual  preliminary  civilities  having  passed  on 
either  side,  the  two  sat  down  to  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether  on  the  aflairs  of  the  house. 

“  About  the  meals,  sir  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Goldstraw. 
"Have  I  a  large  or  a  small  number  to  provide 
for  ?  " 

**  If  I  can  carry  out  a  certmn  old-fashioned  plan 
of  mine,”  replied  Mr.  Wilding,  ^  you  will  have  a 
large  number  to  provide  for.  I  am  a  lonely  single 
man,  Mrs.  Goldstraw;  and  I  hope  to  live  with  all 
the  nenions  in  nnr  employment  as  if  they  were 
mcmliers  of  my  family.  Until  that  time  comes, 
you  will  only  have  me,  and  the  new  partner  whom 
1  e.x(>cct  immediately,  to  provhle  for.  What  my 
partner’s  haliits  may  be,  I  cannot  yet  sav.  But  I 
may  describe  myself  as  a  man  ci  regular  hours, 
with  an  invariable  appetite  that  you  may  depend 
upon  to  an  ounce.” 

“  Aliout  breakfast,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Goldstraw. 
“Is  there  anything  particular  —  ?” 

She  hesitated,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 
Her  eyes  turned  slowly  away  from  her  master,  and 
lookctl  towards  the  chimney-piece.  If  she  had  been 
a  h'ss  excellent  and  experienced  housekeeper,  Mr. 
Wihling  might  have  fancied  that  her  attention  was 
U^inning  to  wander  at  the  very  outset  of  the  inter¬ 
view. 

“  Eight  o’clock  is  my  breakfast-hour,”  he  resumed. 
“  It  is  one  of  my  virtues  to  be  never  tired  of  broiled 
bacon,  and  it  is  one  of  my  vices  to  be  habitually 
suspicious  of  the  freshness  of  eggs.”  Mrs.  Goldstraw 
looked  back  at  him,  still  a  little  divided  between 
her  master’s  chimney-piece  and  her  roaster.  “  1 
take  tea,”  Mr.  Wilding  went  on;  “and  I  am  pei^ 
haps  rather  nervous  and  fidgety  about  drinking  it 
within  a  certain  time  afler  .it  is  made.  If  my  tea 
stands  too  long  —  ” 

He  hesitated,  on  his  side,  and  left;  the  sentence 
unfinished.  If  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  subject  of  such  paramount  interest  to 
himself  as  his  breakfast,  Mrs.  Goldstraw  might  have 
fancied  that  hi*  attention  was  beginning  to  wander 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  interview. 

“If  your  tea  stands  too  long,  sir  —  ?”  said  the 
housekeeper,  politely  taking  up  her  master’s  lost 
thread. 

“  If  my  tea  stands  too  long,”  repeated  the  wine 
merchant,  mechanically,  his  mind  getting  further 
and  further  away  from  his  breakfast,  and  his  eyes 
fixing  themselves  more  and  more  inipiiringly  on  his 
housekeeper’s  face.  “  If  my  tea  —  Dear,  dear  me, 
Mrs.  Goldstraw!  what  is  the  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  that  you  remind  me  of?  It  strikes  me  even 
more  strongly  to-day  than  it  did  when  I  saw  you 
yestenlay.  What  can  it  be?” 

“  What  can  it  be?”  repeated  Mrs.  Goldstraw. 

She  said  the  words,  evidently  thinking,  while  she 
spoke  them,  of  something  else.  The  wine  merchant, 
still  looking  at  her  innuiringly,  oliserved  that  her 
eyes  wandered  towards  the  chimney-piece  once 
more.  They  fixe<l  on  the  portrait  of  his  mother, 
which  hung  there,  and  looked  at  it  with  that  slight 
contraction  of  the  brow  which  accompanies  a 
scarcely  conscious  efibrt  of  memory.  Mr.  Wilding 
remarked :  — 

“  My  late  dear  mother,  when  she  was  five-and- 
twenty.” 


Mrs.  (xoldstraw  thanked  him  with  a  movement 
of  the  head  for  being  at  the  pains  to  explain  the 
picture,  and  said,  with  a  cleared  brow,  that  it  was 
the  portrait  of  a  very  beautiful  lady. 

Mr.  Wilding,  falUng  back  into  his  former  per¬ 
plexity,  tried  once  more  to  recover  that  lost  rei-ol- 
lection,  associated  so  closely,  and  yet  so  undis- 
coverably,  with  hi9  new  housekeeper’s  voice  and 
manner. 

“  Excuse  my  asking  you  a  question  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me  or  my  breakfast,”  he  said. 
“  May  I  inquire  if  you  have  ever  occupied  any  other 
situation  than  the  situation  of  housekeeper  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  sir.  I  began  life  as  one  of  the  nurses  at 
the  Foundling.” 

“  Why,  that’s  it!”  cried  the  wine  merchant,  push¬ 
ing  back  his  chair.  “  By  Heaven !  Their  manner 
is  the  manner  you  remind  me  of!” 

In  an  astonished  look  at  him,  Mrs.  Goldstraw 
changed  color,  checked  herself,  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  sat  still  and  silent. 

“  What  IS  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Wilding. 

“  Do  1  understand  that  you  were  in  the  Found¬ 
ling,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.” 

“  Under  the  name  you  now  bear  ?  ” 

“  Under  the  name  of  Walter  Wilding.” 

“And  the  lady  —  ?”  Mrs.  Goldstraw  stopped 
short  with  a  Ipok  at  the  portrait  which  was  now  un¬ 
mistakably  a  look  of  alarm. 

“  You  mean  my  mother,”  Interrupted  Mr.  Wilding. 

“Your  —  mother,”  repeated  the  housekeeper,  a 
little  constrainedly,  “  removed  you  from  the  Found¬ 
ling  ?  At  what  age,  sir  ?  ” 

“  At  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  It ’s 
quite  a  romantic  adventure,  Mrs.  Goldstraw.” 

He  told  the  story  of  the  lady  having  spoken  to 
him  while  be  sat  at  dinner  with  the  other  boys  in 
the  Foundling,  and  of  all  that  had  followed,  in  his 
innocently  communicative  way.  “  My  poor  mother 
could  never  have  discovered  me,”  he  added,  “  if  she 
had  not  met  with  one  of  the  matrons  who  pitied  her. 
The  matron  consented  to  touch  the  boy  whose  name 
was  *  Walter  Wilding’  as  she  went  round  the  din¬ 
ner-tables,  —  and  so  my  mother  discovered  me  again, 
after  having  parted  from  me  as  an  infant  at  the 
Foundling  doors.” 

At  those  words  Mrs.  Goldstraw’s  hand,  resting  on 
the  table,  dropped  helplessly  into  her  lap.  She  luit, 
looking  at  her  new  master,  with  a  face  that  had 
turned  deailly  pale,  and  with  eyes  that  expressed 
an  unutterable  dismay. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  .asked  the  wine  mer¬ 
chant.  “  Stop  I  ”  he  cried.  “  Is  there  something 
else  in  the  past  time  which  I  ouglit  to  associate  with 
you  ?  I  remember  my  mother  celling  me  of  an¬ 
other  person  at  the  Foundling,  to  whose  kindness 
she  owed  a  debt  of  gr.ititude.  When  she  first 
parteil  with  me,  as  an  inlant,  one  of  (he  nurses  in¬ 
formed  her  of  the  name  that  had  b.**?!!  given  to  me 
in  the  institution.  You  were  that  piiise  ?  ” 

“  Go<l  forgive  me,  sir,  —  I  was  that  nurse !  ” 

“  Go<l  forgive  you  ?  ” 

“  We  had  better  get  back,  sir  (if  I  may  make  so 
bold  as  to  say  so),  to  my  duties  in  tiio  house,”  said 
Mrs.  Goldstraw.  “Your  breakfast- Lour  is  eight. 
D(^-ou  lunch,  or  dine,  in  the  middie  of  the  day?” 

The  excessive  pinkness  which  Mr.  Bintrey  had 
noticed  in  his  client’s  face  began  to  appear  there 
once  more.  Mr.  Wilding  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  mastered  some  momentaiy  confusion  in  that 
quarter,  before  be  spoke  again.  ~ 
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^  Mrs.  Goldstraw,”  he  uud,  “  yoa  ere  concealing 
■omething  from  me  1 " 

The  housekeeper  obsUnately  repeated,  “  Please 
to  favor  me,  sir,  by  saving  whether  you  lunch,  or 
dine,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  I  do  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I  can’t  enter  into  my  household  affairs,  Mrs.  Gold- 
straw,  till  I  know  why  you  regret  an  act  of  kindness 
to  my  mother  which  she  always  spoke  of  fatefully 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  You  are  not  doing  me  a 
service  by  your  silence.  You  are  agitating  me,  you 
are  alarming  me,  you  are  bringing  on  the  singing  in 
my  head.” 

His  hand  went  up  to  his  head  again,  and  the  pink 
in  his  face  deepens  by  a  shade  or  two. 

“  It’s  hard,  sir,  on  just  entering  your  service,” 
sud  the  housekeeper,  “  to  say  what  may  cost  me  the 
loss  of  your  good-will.  Please  to  remember,  end 
how  it  may,  that  1  only  speak  because  you  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  speaking,  and  because  I  see  that  I  am 
alarming  you  by  my  silence.  When  I  told  the  poor 
lady  whose  portrait  you  have  got  there  the  name 
by  which  her  infant  was  christened  in  the  Found¬ 
ling,  I  allowed  myself  to  forget  my  duty,  and  dread¬ 
ful  consequences,  I  am  afraid,  have  followed  from  it 
1 11  tell  you  the  truth,  as  plainly  as  I  can.  A  few 
months  from  the  time  when  I  had  informed  the  lady 
of  her  baby’s  name,  there  came  to  our  institution  in 
the  country  another  lady  (a  stranger^,  whose  object 
was  to  adopt  one  of  our  children.  She  brought  the 
needful  permission  with  her,  and  after  looking  at  a 
great  many  of  the  children,  without  being  able  to 
make  up  her  mind,  she  took  a  sudden  fancy  to 
one  of  the  babies  —  a  boy —  under  my  care.  Try, 
pray  try,  to  compose  yourself,  sir !  It’s  no  use  dis¬ 
guising  it  any  longer.  The  child  the  stranger  took 
away  was  the  child  of  that  lady  whose  portrait 
hangs  there  t  ” 

Mr.  Wilding  started  to  his  feet  “  Impossible  I  ” 
he  cried  out,  vehemently.  “  What  are  you  talking 
about?  What  absurd  story  are  you  telling  mu 
now  ?  There ’s  her  portrait !  Have  n’t  I  told  you 
BO  already  ?  The  portrait  of  my  mother  1  ” 

“  AVhen  that  unhappy  lady  removed  you  from 
the  Foundling,  in  after  years,”  said  Mrs.  Goldstraw, 
gently,  “  she  was  the  victim,  and  you  were  the  vic¬ 
tim,  sir,  of  a  dreadful  mistake.” 

He  dropped  back  into  his  chair.  “  The  room 
goes  round  with  me,”  he  said.  “  My  head  1  my 
head  I  ”  The  housekeeper  rose  in  alarm,  and 
opened  the  windows.  Before  she  could  get  to  the 
door  to  call  for  help,  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  re¬ 
lieved  the  impression  which  had  at  first  almost  ap 
peared  to  threaten  his  life.  He  signed  entreatingiy 
to  Mrs.  Goldstraw  not  to  leave  him.  She  waited 
until  the  paroxysm  of  weeping  had  worn  itself  out. 
He  raised  his  head  as  he  recovered  himself,  and 
looked  at  her  with  the  angry  unreasoning  suspicion 
of  a  weak  man. 

“  Mistake  ?  ”  he  said,  wildly  repeating  her  last 
word.  “  How  do  I  know  you  are  not  mistaken 
yourself?  ” 

“  There  is  no  hope  that  I  am  mistaken,  sir.  I 
will  tell  you  why,  when  you  are  better  fit  to  hear 
it.” 

“  Now  1  now  I  ” 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  warned  Mrs.  Gold- 
straw  that  it  would  be  cruel  kindness  to  let  him 
comfort  himself  a  moment  longer  with  the  vain 
hope  that  she  might  be  wrong.  A  few  words  more 
would  end  it, —  and  those  few  words  she  determined 
to  speak. 


“  I  have  told  you,”  she  said,  “  that  the  child  of 
the  lady  whose  portrait  hangs  there  was  adopted  in 
its  infancy,  and  taken  away  by  a  stranger.  I  am 
as  certain  of  what  I  say  as  that  1  am  now  sitting 
here,  obliged  to  distress  you,  sir,  sorely  against  my 
will.  Please  to  carry  your  mind  on,  now,  to  about 
three  months  after  ^at  time.  I  was  then  at  the 
Foundling,  in  London,  waiting  to  take  some  chil¬ 
dren  to  our  Institution  in  the  country.  There  was 
a  question  that  day  about  naming  an  infant  —  a 
boy  —  who  had  just  been  received.  We  generally 
named  them  out  of  the  Directory.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  managed  the  Hos¬ 
pital  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  Register. 
He  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  baby  who  bad 
been  adopted  (‘  Walter  Wilding  ’)  was  scratched 
out ;  fbr  the  reason,  of  course,  that  the  child  had 
been  removed  for  good  from  our  care.  *  Here ’s  a 
name  to  let,’  he  said.  '  Give  it  to  the  new  found¬ 
ling  who  has  been  received  to-day.’  The  name  was 
given,  and  the  child  was  christened.  You,  sir,  were 
that  child.” 

'The  wine  merchant’s  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 
“  I  was  that  child  1  ”  he  said  to  himself,  trying  help 
lessly  to  fix  the  idea  in  his  mind.  “  I  was  that 
child  1  ” 

“  Not  very  long  after  you  had  been  received  into 
the  Institution,  sir,”  pursued  Mrs.  Goldstv^w,  “  I 
left  my  situation  there,  to  be  married.  If  you  will 
remember  that,  and  if  you  can  give  your  mind  to  it, 
you  will  see  for  yourself  how  the  mistake  happened, 
^tween  eleven  and  twelve  years  passed  before  the 
lady  whom  you  have  believed  to  be  your  mother 
returned  to  the  Foundling,  to  find  her  son,  and  to 
remove  him  to  her  own  home.  The  lady  only  knew 
that  her  infant  had  been  called  ‘  Walter  mldlng.’ 
The  matron,  who  took  pity  on  her,  could  but  point 
out  the  only  ‘  Walter  Wilding  ’  known  in  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  I,  who  might  have  set  the  matter  right, 
was  far  away  from  the  Foundling  and  all  that  be¬ 
longed  to  it  There  was  notUng  —  there  was 
really  nothing  —  that  could  prevent  this  terrible 
mistake  from  taking  place.  I  feel  for  you,  —  I  do 
indeed,  sir  1  You  must  think  —  and  with  reason  — 
that  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  I  came  here  (inno¬ 
cently  enough,  I ’m  sure),  to  apply  for  your  house¬ 
keeper’s  place.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  to  blame,  —  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  have  had  more  self-command.  If  I 
had  only  Men  able  to  keep  my  face  from  showing 
you  what  that  portrait  and  what  your  own  words 
put  into  my  mind,  you  need  never,  to  your  dying 
day,  have  known  what  you  know  now.” 

Mr.  Wilding  looked  up  suddenly.  The  inbred 
honesty  of  the  man  rose  in  protest  against  the 
housekeeper’s  last  words.  His  mind  seemed  to 
steady  itself)  for  the  moment,  under  the  shock  that 
had  fallen  on  it. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  would  have 
concealed  this  from  me  if  you  could  ?  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  I  hope  I  should  always  tell  the  truth,  sir,  if  I 
was  asked,”  said  Mrs.  Goldstraw.  “  And  I  know  it 
is  better  for  me  that  I  should  not  have  a  secret  of 
this  sort  weighing  on  my  mind.  But  is  it  better  for 
you  f  What  use  can  it  serve  now  —  ?  ” 

“  What  use  ?  Why,  good  Lord  1  if  your  story 
is  true  —  ” 

“  Should  I  have  told  it,  sir,  as  I  am  now  situated, 
if  it  had  not  been  true  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  wine  merchant 
“  You  must  make  allowance  for  me.  This  dreadful 
discovery  is  something  I  can’t  realize  even  yet 
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We  were  not  jrounfjer  men  than  wo  are,  together, 
for  that  Let  iiie-h^in  our  partnernliip  by  Using  a 
■cr^’iccable  partner,  an<l  setting  right  wlmtover  it 
wrong.  lias  that  letter  anytliing  to  ilo  with  it?" 

“  Hah  !  ”  said  Wiblinj;,  with  his  band  to  his  tem¬ 
ple.  “  There  again !  My  head !  I  was  forgetting 
the  coincidence.  The  Swiss  postmark.” 

“  At  a  second, glance  I  see  that  the  letter  is  un¬ 
opened,  so  it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  much  to  ilo 
with  the  matter,”  said  Vemlale,  with  comforting 
coniTOwiire.  “  Is  it  for  you,  or  for  us  ?  ” 

“  For  us,”  said  Wilding. 

“  Suppose  1  open  it  and  read  it  aloud,  to  get  it 
out  of  our  way  ?  ” 

“  Tliank  you,  thank  yon-” 

“  'file  letter  is  only  from  onr  champagne-making 
friends,  the  House  at  NcnchAtel.  *  Dear  Sir.  We 
are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  28th  ult.,  informing  us 
that  you  have  taken  your  Mr.  Vendale  into  part¬ 
nership,  whereon  we  lieg  you  to  receive  the  a-ssiir- 
ance  of  our  felicitations.  I’ennit  us  to  embrace  the 
occasion  of  specially  commending  to  you  M.  Jules 
Olienreizer.’  Impossible!” 

.Wilding  lookeu  up  in  quick  apprehension,  and 
cried,  “  E h  ?  ” 

“  Impossible  sort  of  name,”  returned  his  partner, 
slightly, — “Olienreizer.  ‘  —  Of  specially  com¬ 
mending  to  you  M.  Jules  Olienreizer,  of  Soho 
Square,  Ixindon  (north  siile),  henceforth  fully  ac¬ 
credited  as  our  agent,  and  who  has  already  had  the 
honor  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  Mr  V'en- 
dale,  in  his  (said  M.  Olienreizer’s)  native  country, 
Switzerland,’ — to  be  sure  ;  pooh  jKioh;  what  have  I 
been  thinking  of  I  I  remember  now, — ‘when  trav¬ 
elling  with  his  niece.’ 

“  With  his  —  V  ”  Vcnd.ale  had  so  slurred  the  last 
worl,  that  Wilding  had  nr.t  lieanl  it. 

“  When  travelling  with  his  Niece.  Olicnreizer’s 
Niece,”  said  Vendale,  in  a  somewhat  sujierlliioiisly 
lucid  manner.  “  Niece  of  Olienniizer.  (I  met 
them  in  my  first  Swiss  tour,  travelled  a  little  with 
them,  and  lost  them  for  two  years;  met  them  again, 
my  Swiss  tour  before  last,  and  have  lost  them  ever 
since.)  Olamreizer.  Niece  of  Olienreizer.  To  be 
sure  1  Possible  sort  of  name,  after  all  I  ‘  M.  Ohen- 
reizer  is  in  possession  of  our  absolute  confidence,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  you  will  csteiuii  his  merits.’  Duly 
signed  by  the  llou.se,  ‘  Delriisnier  et  Cie.’  Very 
well.  I  undertake  to  see  M.  Oliennuzer  presently, 
and  clear  him  out  of  the  way.  Tliat  clears  the 
Swiss  |iostinark  out  of  the  way.  So  now,  my  dear 
Wilding,  tell  me  what  I  can  clear  out  of  your  way, 
and  I  ’ll  find  a  way  to  clear  it” 

More  than  ready  and  grateful  to  be  thus  taken 
charge  of,  the  honest  wine  mendiant  wrung  his  part¬ 
ner’s  hand,  and,  b«-ginning  his  t.ale  by  patheti¬ 
cally  declaring  himself  an  Imposter,  told  it 

“  It  was  on  this  matter,  no  doubt,  that  you  were 
sending  for  Bintrey  when  Icame  in?”  said  his  part¬ 
ner,  after  reflecting. 

“It  wa.s.” 

“  1  Ic  has  eapericnce  and  a  shrewd  head ;  T  shall  lie 
anxious  to  know  his  opinion.  It  is  liold  and  hazard¬ 
ous  in  me  to  give  )  >u  i  Jiie  before  I  know  his,  but  I 
am  not  good  at  ho  (ling  back.  Plainly,  then,  I  do 
not  see  these  cinmm  tances  as  you  see  them.  I  do 
not  see  your  positio  i  as  yon  see  it.  As  to  your 
being  an  Imposter,  m  /  ilear  Wilding,  that  is  simply 
absunl,  becau.se  no  ms  i  can  be  that  without  Inung  a 
consenting  party  tb  an  imposition.  Clearly  you 
never  were  so.  As  to  your  enrichment  by  the  lady 
who  believed  you  to  be  her  son,  and  whom  you  were 


forced  to  believe,  on  her  own  showing,  to  be  your 
mother,  consider  whether  that  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  personal  relations  between  yon.  You  grad¬ 
ually  became  much  attached  to  her;  she  grad¬ 
ually  became  much  attached  to  you.  It  was  on 
you,  personally  you,  as  1  see  the  case,  that  she 
conferrcil  these  worldly  advantages  ;  it  was  from  her, 
personally  her,  that  you  took  them.” 

“  She  supposed  me,”  objected  IVilding,  shaking 
his  head,  “  to  have  a  natural  claim  upon  her, 
which  I  bad  not.” 

“  I  must  admit  that,”  replied  his  partner,  “  to  be 
true.  But  if  she  had  made  the  iliscovery  that  you 
have  made,  six  months  liefore  she  died,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  cancelled  the  years  you  were  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  tenderness  that  each  of  you  had  con¬ 
ceived  for  the  other,  —  each  on  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  other  ?  ” 

“  What  I  think,”  said  Wilding,  simply  but  stoutly 
holding  to  the  bare  fact,  “can  no  more  change  the 
truth  than  it  can  bring  down  the  sky,  'riie  truth 
is  that  I  stand  possesseil  of  what  was  meant  for  an¬ 
other  man.” 

“  Ho  may  be  dead,”  said  Vendale. 

“  He  may  lie  alive,”  said  Wilding.  “  And  if  ho 
is  alive,  have  I  not  —  innocently,  I  grant  you  inno¬ 
cently  —  robbed  him  of  enough  ?  Have  I  not 
robliud  him  of  all  the  happy  time  that  I  enjoyed  in 
his  stead  ?  Have  I  not  robbed  him  of  the  e.xipii- 
site  delight  that  filled  my  soul  when  that  dcctr  lady,” 
stretching  his  hand  towaixls  the  picture,  “  told  me 
she  was  my  mother?  Have  I  not  robbed  him  of  all 
the  care  she  lavished  on  me?  Have  I  not  even 
robl>eil  him  of  all  the  devotion  and  tliity  that  1  so 
proudly  gave  to  her  ?  Therefore  it  is  that  I  a.sk 
myself,  George  Vendale,  and  I  ask  you,  where  is 
he  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Who  can  tell  I  ” 

“  I  must  try  to  fiml  out  who  can  tell.  I  must  in¬ 
stitute  inquiries.  1  must  never  desist  from  prose¬ 
cuting  inquiries.  I  will  live  upon  the  interest  of  my 
share  —  I  ought  to  say  his  share  —  in  this  btisi- 
nes.s,  and  will  lay  up  the  rest  for  him.  When  1  find 
him,  I  may  perhaps  throw  myself  upon  his  gene¬ 
rosity;  but  I  will  yield  up  all  to  him.  I  will^Iswear. 
As  I  loveil  anil  honored  her,”  said  Wilding,  rever¬ 
ently  kis.slng  his  hand  towards  the  picture,  anil  then 
covering  his  eyes  with  it,  —  “  as  I  loved  and  honored 
her,  and  have  a  world  of  reasons  to  be  grateful  to 
her  I”  And  so  broke  down  again. 

His  partner  rose  from  the  chair  he  had  occupied, 
and  stooil  lieside  him,  with  a  hand  softly  laid  upon 
his  shoulder.  “  Walter,  I  knew  you  befwe  to-day 
to  be  an  upright  man,  with  a  pure  conscience  and  a 
fine  heart.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  me  that  I  have 
the  privilege  to  travel  on  in  life  so  near  to  so  trust¬ 
worthy  a  man.  1  am  thankful  for  it.  Use  me  as 
your  right  hand,  and  ndy  iiiwn  me  to  the  death. 
IX)n’t  think  tlie  worse  of  me  if  1  protest  to  you  that 
niy  up|>ermost  feeling  at  present  is  a  confusi-d,  you 
may  caM  it  an  unreasonable,  one.  I  feel  far  more 
I  ity  for  the  lady  and  for  you,  because  you  did  not 
stand  in  your  suppost*il  relations,  than  I  can  feel  for 
the  unknown  man  (if  he  ever  liecamc  a  man),  lie- 
cause  he  was  unconsi;iousIy  displaced.  You  have 
done  well  in  sending  for  Mr.  Bintrey.  AVhat  I 
think  will  be  a  part  of  his  ail  vice,  I  know  is  the  whole 
of  mine.  Do  not  move  a  step  in  this  serious  matter 
precipitately.  The  secret  miwt  be  kept  among  ns 
with  great  strictness,  for  to  part  with  it  lightly  would 
be  to  invite  fraudulent  claims,  to  encourage  a  host 
of  knaves,  to  let  loose  a  flood  of  jierjury  and  jdot- 


NO  THOROUGHFARE. 


1  hnve  no  more  to  lay  now,  Walter,  than  to 
remind  you  that  you  sold  mo  a  share  in  your  buki- 
nem  expressly  to  save  yourself  from  more  work 
than  your  present  health  is  At  for,  and  that  1  bought 
it  expressly  to  do  work,  and  mean  to  do  it." 


“  Ah,  yes !  ” 

“  In  connection  with  Wilding  &  Co.  ?  " 

“  Ah,  surely  ! " 

**  Is  it  not  ^d  that  I  should  come  to  you,  in  Lon¬ 
don  here,  as  one  of  the  Firm  of  Wilding  k  Co.,  to 


With  these  words,  and  a  parting  grip  of  his  part-  pay  the  Firm’s  respects  V  " 

ner’s  shoulder  that  gave  them  the  best  emphasis  they  “  Not  at  all  1  What  did  I  always  obaerve  when 

could  have  had,  George  Vendale  betook  himself  we  were  on  the  mountains  ?  We  eall  them  vast ; 
presently  to  the  counting-house,  and  presently  alter-  but  the  world  is  so  little.  So  little  is  the  world, 
wards  to  the  address  of  M.  Jules  Obenreizer.  that  one  cannot  keep  away  from  persons.  There 

As  he  turned  into  Soho  Sijuare,  and  directed  his  are  so  few  persons  in  the  world,  that  they  con- 
stefis  towards  its  north  side,  a  deepened  color  shot  tinually  cross  and  re-cross.  So  very  little  is  the 
across  his  sun-browned  face,  which  Wilding,  if  he  world,  that  one  cannot  get  rid  of  a  person.  Not,” 
had  been  a  better  observer,  or  had  been  less  occu-  touching  his  elbows  again,  with  an  ingratiaUnry 
pied  with  his  own  trouble,  might  have  noticed  when  smile,  “  that  one  wouhl  desire  to  get  rid  of  you." 

Ills  p.irtncr  read  aloud  a  certain  passage  in  their  “  I  hope  not,  M.  Obenreizer." 

Swiss  correspondent’s  letter,  which  he  had  not  read  “  Please  call  me,  in  your  country,  hir.  I  call 

so  distinctly  as  the  resL  myself  so,  for  I  love  your  country.  If  I  could  be 

A  curious  colony  of  mountaineers  has  long  been  English  !  But  I  am  Ixirn.  And  you  ?  Though 
enchxied  within  that  small  Hat  Ixmdon  district  of  descended  from  so  Ane  a  family,  you  have  had  the 
Soho.  Swiss  watchmakers,  Swiss  silver-chasers,  condescension  to  come  into  trade  ?  Stop  though. 
Swiss  jewellers,  Swiss  importers  of  Swiss  musical  Wines  ?  Is  it  trade,  in  England,  or  profession  ? 
boxes  and  Swiss  toys  of  various  kinds,  draw  close  Not  Ane  art?" 

together  there.  Swiss  professors  of  music,  painting,  “Mr.  Obenreizer,"  returned  Vendale,  somewhat 
and  languages;  Swiss  artiAcers  in  steady  work;  out  of  countenance,  “  I  was  but  a  silly  young  fellow, 
Swiss  couriers,  and  other  Swiss  servants  chronically  just  of  age,  when  I  Arst  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
out  of  place ;  industrious  Swiss  laundresses  and  ling  with  you,  and  when  you  and  I,  and  Mademoi- 
elear-stiirchers  ;  mysteriously  e.xisting  Swiss  of  both  selle  your  niece —  who  is  well  ?  ” 
sexes;  Swiss,  creditable  and  Swiss  disci'editable  ;  “  Thank  you.  Who  is  well.” 

Swiss  to  la:  trusted  byall  means,  and  Swiss  to  be  “  —  Shared  some  slight  glacier  dangers  together, 

trusted  by  no  means;  these  diverse  Swiss  particles  If,  with  a  boy’s  vanity,  I  rather  vaunted  my  family, 
art:  attracted  to  a  centre  in  the  district  of  Soho.  1  hope  I  did  so  as  a  kind  of  introduction  of  myself. 
Shabby  Swiss  eating-houses,  coiree-houses,  ami  It  was  very  weak,  and  in  very  bail  taste ;  but  per- 
loilging-houses,  Swiss  drinks  and  dishes,  Swiss  ser-  ha|)8  you  know  our  English  proverb,  ‘  Live  and 
vice  liir  Sundays,  and  Swiss  schools  for  week-ilays,  learn.’” 

are  all  to  lie  found  there.  Even  the  native-born  “  You  make  too  much  of  it,”  returned  the  Swiss. 
English  taverns  drive  a  sort  of  broken  English  “  And  what  the  devil  I  After  all,  yours  teas  a  Ane 
trade;  announcing  in  their  windows  Swiss  whets  and  family.” 


drams,  and  sheltering  in  their  bars  Swiss  skirmishes 
of  love  and  animosity  on  must  nights  in  the  ve.ir. 


(leorge  Vendale’s  laugh  betrayed  a  little  vexation, 
as  he  njoineil :  “  Well !  I  was  strongly  attached 


When  the  new  partner  in  Wilding  &  Co.  rang  to  my  parents,  and  when  we  Arst  travelled  together, 
the  Ih'II  of  a  door  bearing  the  blunt  insi-riptiun  Mr.  Obenreizer,  I  was  in  the  Arst'Aush  of  coming 
OtiKMtKizKit  on  a  brass  plate,  —  the  inner  dour  of  a  into  what  my  father  and  mother  left  me.  So  1 
sulisiantial  house,  whose  grotind  story  was  devoted  to  hope  it  may  have  been,  after  all,  more  youthful 
the  ajile  of  Swiss  clocks,  —  he  passed  at  once  info  0|)enne88  of  s|)eech  and  heart  than  boastfulness.” 
doimistic  Switzerland.  A  white-tiled  stove  for  “  All  openness  of  speech  and  heart  I  No  boast- 
winter-time  Alleil  the  Areplace  of  the  room  into  fulness !  ”  cried  Obenreizer.  “  You  tax  yourself 
wliicli  he  was  shown;  the  room's  bare  floor  was  laid  too  heavily.  You  tax  yourself,  my  faith  I  as  if  you 
together  in  a  neat  pattern  of  several  ordinary  was  your  govermnent  taxing  youl  Besides,  it 
wiNx Is;  the  room  had  a  prevalent  air  of  surface  bare-  commenced  with  me.  I  remember,  that  evening 
m:ss  and  much  scrubbing;  and  the  little  si[uare  of  in  the  boat  u|>on  the  lake,  Hoating  among  the  re- 
lluwery  car|iet  by  the  sofa,  and  the  velvet  chimney-  flections  of  the  mountains  and  valleys,  the  crags 
Ixiard  with  its  capacious  clock  and  vases  of  artificial  and  [line  woods,  which  were  my  earliest  remem- 
lluwers,  contended  with  that  tone,  as  if,  in  bringing  brance,  I  drew  a  wonl-picture  of  iny  sordid  child- 
out  the  whole  cfl'ect,  a  Parisian  had  adapted  a  lioml.  Of  our  poor  hut,  by  the  waterfall  which  my 
daii'v  to  domestic  purposes.  mother  showed  to  travellers  ;  of  the  cow-shed  where 

Miiaic  water  was  drop[)ing  off  a  mill-wheel  under  I  slept  with  the  cow  ;  of  iny  idiot  half-brother  al- 
the  cliK-k.  The  visitor  had  not  stood  before  it,  fol-  ways  sitting  at  the  door,  or  limping  down  the  Pa* 
lowing  it  with  his  eyes,  a  minute,  when  M.  Olain-  to  beg;  of  my  half*sister  always  spinning,  and  rest- 
reizer,  at  his  elbow,  startled  him  by  saying,  in  very  ing  her  enormous  goitre  on  a  great  stone ;  of  my 
giNxI  English,  very  slightly  clip|ied :  “  Ilow  do  you  b'.'ing  a  famished  naked  little  wretch  of  two  or 


do?  So  glad ! 


three  years,  when  they  were  men  and  women  with 


1  U'g  your  panlon.  I  did  n’t  hear  you  come  in.”  hanl  hands  to  beat  me,  I,  the  only  child  of  my  fa- 


Not  at  all !  Sit,  plea.se.” 


tiler’s  second  marriage,  —  if  it  even  was  a  marriage. 


Kcleasing  his  visitor’s  two  arms,  which  he  h.ad  What  more  natural  than  for  you  to  compare  notes 
lightly  pinioned  at  the  elbows  byway  of  embriu-e,  with  me,  and  say,  ‘  We  are  as  one  by  age ;  at  that 
M.  Oliemeizer  also  sat,  remarking,  with  a  smile:  same  time  I  sat  umn  my  mother’s  lap  in  my  fa- 
‘xYou  are  well?  So  glad!”  and  touching  his  el-  liter’s  carriage,  rolling  through  the  rich  English 
bows  again.  •  streets,  all  luxury  surrounding  me,  all  squalid  pov- 

“  I  dwn’t  know,”  said  Vendale,  after  exchanp^  of  erty  kept  far  from  me.  Sueh  is  wiy  earliest  remem- 
salutations,  “  whether  you  may  yet  have  heard  of  brance  as  opjiosed  to  yours  !  ’  ” 
me  fmin  your  House  at  Neuch&tel  ?  ”  Mr.  Obenreizer  was  a  black-haired  young  man 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


of  a  dark  complexion,  thiongh  whoee  swarthj  skin 
no  red  glow  ever  ihone.  When  c<dor  would  have 
come  into  another  cheek,  a  hardier  diacemibte  heat 
would  come  into  his,  at  if  the  machinery  ibr  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  ardent  blood  were  there,  but  the  machin¬ 
ery  were  dry.  He  was  robostlj  made,  wdl-propor- 
tioned,  and  bad  handsome  features.  Many  wonld 
have  perceived  that  some  surface  change  in  him 
would  have  set  them  more  at  their  ease  with  him, 
without  being  able  to  define  what  change.  If  his  lips 
could  have  been  made  much  thicker,  and  his  neck 
much  thinner,  they  would  have  found  their  want 
supplied. 

But  the  great  Obenreizer  peculiarity  was,  that  a 
certain  nameless  film  would  come  over  his  eyes  — 
apparently  by  the  action  of  hie  own  will  —  which 
wmild  impenetrably  veil,  not  only  from  those  tell¬ 
ers  of  tales,  but  finm  his  face  at  large,  every  ex¬ 
pression  save  one  of  attention.  It  %  no  means 
followed  that  his  attention  should  be  wholly  given 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  spoke,  or  even  wholly 
bestows  on  present  sounds  and  ot^cts.  Rather, 
it  was  a  comprehensive  watchfulness  of  everything 
he  had  in  his  own  mind,  and  everything  that  he 
knew  to  be,  or  suspected  to  be,  in  the  minds  of 
other  men. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Oben- 
relzer’s  film  came  over  him. 

“  The  object  of  my  present  visit,"  said  Vendale, 
"  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  assure  you  of  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  Wilding  &  Ca,  and  of  the  goodness  of  your 
credit  with  us,  and  of  our  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
TOU.  We  hope  shortly  to  offer  you  our  hospitality. 
Things  are  not  cpiite  in  train  with  us  yet,  for  my 
partner,  Mr.  Wildiim,  is  reorganizing  the  domestic 
part  of  our  establishment,  is  interrupted  by 


I  believe  ?  ” 

Mr.  Obenreizer  did  noti  | 

“  You  must  come  together  soon.  He  will  be  glad 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance,  and  1  think  I  may 
predict  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  made  his. 
Yon  have  not  been  long  established  in  London,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Obenreizer  r  " 

“It  is  only  now  that  I  have  undertaken  this 
agency." 

“  Mademoiselle  your  niece  —  is — not  married  ?  " 

“  Not  married." 

George  Vendale  glanced  about  him,  as  if  for  any 
tokens  of  her. 

“  She  has  been  in  London  ?  " 

“  She  is  in  London," 

“  When,  and  where,  might  I  have  the  honor  of 
recalling  myself  to  her  remembrance  ?  " 

Mr.  Obenreizer,  discarding  his  film  and  touching 
his  visitor’s  elbows  as  before,  said  lightly :  “  Come 
up  stairs." 

Fluttered  enough  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  interview  he  had  sought  was  coming  upon  him 
after  all,  George  Vendale  flawed  up  stairs.  In  a 
room  over  the  chamber  be  had  just  q^uitted  —  a 
room  also  Swiss-appointed,  —  a  young  lady  sat  near 
one  of  three  windows,  working  at  an  embroidery- 
firame ;  and  an  older  lad^  sat  with  her  face  turn^ 
close  to  another  white-tiled  stove  (though  it  was 
summer,  and  the  stove  was  not  lighted),  cleaning 
gloves.  The  young  lady  wore  an  unusual  quan¬ 
tity  of  fair  bright  hmr,  very  pretUly  braided  about 
a  rather  rounder  white  forehead  than  the  average 
English  type,  and  so  her  face  might  have  been  a 
shade  —  or  say  a  light  —  rounder  than  the  average 
English  face,  and  her  figure  slightly  rounder  than 


the  figure  of  the  average  EngUsb  girl  at  nineteen. 
A  remarkable  indication  of  fi^dom  and  grace  of 
limb.  In  her  qiuet  attitude,  and  a  wonderm  purity 
and  freshness  of  eolor  in  her  dimpled  face  and 
bright  gray  eyes,  seemed  fraught  with  mountain 
air.  Switzerland,  too,  though  the  general  fashion  of 
her  dress  was  English,  peeped  out  of  the  fanciful 
bodice  she  wore,  ai^  luiiced  in  the  curious  clocked 
red  stocking,  and  in  its  little  silver-buckled  shoe. 
As  to  the  elder  lady,  sitting  with  her  feet  apart  up¬ 
on  the  lower  brass  ledge  of  the  stove,  supporting  a 
lap-full  of  gloves  while  she  cleaited  one  stretched  on 
her  left  hand,  she  was  a  true  Swiss  impersonation 
of  another  kind ;  from  the  breadth  of  her  cushion- 
like  back,  and  the  ponderosity  of  her  respectable 
legs  (if  the  word  be  admissible),  to  the  black  velvet 
band  tied  tightly  round  her  throat  for  the  repression 
of  a  rising  tendency  to  goitre;  or,  higher  still,  to  her 
great  copper-colored  gdd  earrings ;  or,  higher  still, 
to  her  head-dress  of  mack  gauze  stretched  on  wire. 

“  Miss  Marguerite,"  said  Obenreizer  to  the  young 
lady,  “  do  you  recoU^t  this  gentleman  ?  " 

“I  think,"  she  answered,  rising  from  her  seat, 
surprised  and  a  little  confused,  “  it  is  Mr.  Vendale  ?  ” 

“  1  think  it  Is,"  said  Obenreizer,  dryly.  Permit 
me,  Mr.  Vendale.  Madame  Dor." 

The  elder  lady  by  the  stove,  with  the  glove 
stretched  on  her  left  hand,  like  a  glover’s  sign,  half 
got  up,  half  looked  over  her  brrad  shoulder,  and 
wholly  plumped  down  again  and  rubbed  away. 

“  Madame  Dor,"  said  Obenreizer,  smiling,  “  is  so 
kind  as  to  keep  me  free  from  stain  or  tear.  Madame 
Dew  humors  my  weakness  fiw  being  always  neat, 
and  devotes  her  time  to  removing  every  one  of  my 
specks  and  ^ts." 

hladame  Dor,  with  the  stretched  glove  ii)  the  air, 
and  her  eyes  closely  scrutiniring  its  palm,  discovered 
a  tough  spot  in  Mr.  Obenreizer  at  that  instant,  and 
rubbed  bard  at  him.  George  Vendale  to<k  his 
seat  by  the  embroidery-frame  (having  first  taken 
the  fair  right  hand  that  his  entrance  had  checked), 
and  glanced  at  the  gold  cross  that  dipped  into  the 
bodice,  with  something  of  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim, 
who  bad  readied  his  shrine  at  last  Obenreizer 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  his  thumbs  in 
his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  became  filmy. 

“  He  was  saring  down  stairs.  Miss  Obenreizer,” 
observed  Vendale,  “  that  the  world  is  so  small  a 
place,  that  people,  cannot  escape  one  another.  I 
nave  found  it  much  too  large  for  me  since  I  saw  yon 
last.” 

“  Have  you  travelled  so  far,  then  ?  "  she  inquired. 

“  Not  so  far,  for  I  have  only  gone  back  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  each  year ;  but  I  could  ^ve  wished  —  and 
indeed  I  have  wished  very  often  —  that  the  little 
world  did  not  afford  such  cqiportunities  for  long 
escapes  as  it  does.  If  it  had  been  less,  I.  might  havo 
found  my  fellow-travellers  sooner,  you  know." 

The  pretty  Marguerite  colored,  and  very  slightly 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  Madame  Dor. 

“  You  find  us  at  length,  Mr.  Vendale.  Perhaps 
you  may  lose  us  agmn.” 

“  I  trust  not.  The  curious  coincidence  that  has 
enabled  me  to  find  you,  encourages  me  to  hope  not.” 

“  What  is  that  coincidence,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  ” 
A  dmnty  little  native  touch  in  this  turn  u  speech 
and  in  its  tone  made  it  perfectly  captivating, 
thought  George  Vendale,  when  again  be  noticed  an 
instantaneous  glance  towards  Madame  Dor.  A 
caution  seemed  to  be  conveyed  in  it,  rapid  flash 
though  it  was ;  so  he  quietly  toMt  heed  of  Madame 
Dor  from  that  rime  forth. 
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**  It  is  that  I  happen  to  have  become  a  partner  in 
a  house  of  business  in  London,  to  which  Mr.  Oben- 
reizer  happens  this  very  day  to  be  expressly  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  that,  too,  by  another  house  of 
business  in  Switzerland,  in  which  (as  it  turns  out) 
we  both  have  a  commercial  interest.  He  has  not 
told  you  ?  ” 

“  Ah  1  ”  cried  Obenreizer,  striking  in,  filmless. 
“  Na  I  had  not  told  Miss  Marguerite.  The  world 
is  10  small  and  so  monotonous  that  a  surprise  is 
worth  having  in  such  a  Uttle  jog-trot  place.  It  is  as 
he  tells  you.  Miss  Maiguente.  He,  of  so  fine  a 
family,  and  so  proudly  orCd,  has  condescended  to 
trade.  To  trade!  Like  us  poor  peasants,  who 
have  risen  from  ditches !  ” 

A  cloud  crept  over  the  fair  brow,  and  she  cast 
down,  her  eyes. 

“  Why,  it  is  good  for  trade  1  ”  pursued  Obenreizer, 
enthusiastically.  It  ennobles  trade !  It  is  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  trade,  it  is  its  vulgarity,  that  any  low  peo¬ 
ple —  for  example,  we  poor  peasants  —  may  take 
to  it  and  climb  by  it.  you,  nw  dear  Vendale  !  ” 
He  spoke  with  great  energy.  “  The  father  of  Miss 
Marguerite,  my  eldest  half-brother,  more  than 
two  times  your  age  or  mine,  if  living  now,  wan¬ 
dered  without  shoes,  almost  without  rags,  from 
that  wretched  pass, — wandered,  —  wandered, — 
mt  to  be  fed  with  the  mules  and  dogs  at  an  Inn  in 
tne  main  valley  far  away,  —  got  to  be  Boy  there,  — 
Mt  to  be  Ostler, — got  to  1»  Waiter, — Mt  to  be 
Cook,  —  got  to  be  Landlord.  As  Landlord,  he  took 
me  (could  he  take  the  idiot  beggar,  bis  brother,  or 
the  spinning  monstrosity,  bis  sister  ?)  to  put  as  pupil 
to  the  famous  wateWaker,  his  neighbor  and 
friend.  His  wife  dies  when  Miss  Marguerite 
is  bom.  What  u  his  will,  and  what  are  his  words, 
to  me,  when  he  dies,  she  being  between  girl  and 
woman  ?  "  All  for  Marguerite,  except  so  much  by 
the  year  for  you.  You  are  young,  but  I  make  her 
your  ward,  for  you  were  of  the  obscurest  and  the 
poorest  peasantry,  and  so  was  I,  and  so  was  her 
mother ;  we  were  abject  peasants  all,  and  you  will 
remember  it”  The  thing  is  equally  tme  of  most  of 
my  countrymen,  now  in  trade  in  this  your  London 
quarter  of  Soha  Peasants  once ;  low-bom  dmdg- 
ing  Swiss  Peasants.  Then  how  good  and  great  for 
trMe”:  here,  from  having  been  warm,  he  became 
playfully  jubilant,  and  touched  the  young  wine 
merchant's  elbows  again  with  his  light  embrace : 
“  to  be  exalted  by  gentlemen !  ” 

“I  do  not  think  so,”  said  Marguerite,  with  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  a  look  away  from  the  visitor,  that 
was  almost  defiauti  “  I  think  it  is  as  much  exalted 
by  us  peasants.” 

“  Fie,  fie.  Miss  Marguerite,”  said  Obenreizer. 
**  You  speak  in  proud  England.” 

“  I  speak  in  proud  earnest,”  she  answered,  quietly 
resuming  her  work,  “  and  I  am  not  English,  but  a 
Swiss  peasant’s  daughter.” 

There  was  a  dismissal  of  the  subject  In  her  words, 
which  Vendale  could  not  contend  against.  He  only 
said  in  an  earnest  manner,  “  I  most  heartily  agree 
with  you.  Miss  Obenreizer,  and  I  have  already  said 
so,  as  Mr.  Obenreizer  will  bear  witness,”  which  he 
by  no  means  did,  “  in  this  house.” 

Now,  Vendale’s  eyes  were  quick  eyes,  and  sharply 
watching  Madame  Dor  by  tinses,  noted  something  in 
the  broad  back  view  of  that  lady.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  pantomimic  expression  in  her  glove-clean¬ 
ing.  It  had  been  very  softly  done  when  he  spoke 
VQth  Marguerite,  or  it  had  altogether  stopped,  like 
the  action  of  a  listener.  When  Obenreiser’s  peas¬ 


ant-speech  came  to  an  end,  she  rubbed  most  vigor¬ 
ously,  as  if  applauding  it.  And  once  or  twice,  as 
the  glove  (which  she  always  held  before  her,  a  little 
above  her  face)  turned  in  the  air,  or  as  this  finger 
went  down,  or  that  went  up,  he  even  fiincied  that 
it  made  some  telegraphic  communication  to  Obenrei¬ 
zer  :  whose  back  was  certainly  never  turned  upon 
it,  though  he  did  not  seem  at  all  to  heed  it. 

Vendale  observed,  too,  that  in  Marguerite’s  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  subject  twice  forced  upon  him  to  bis 
misrepresentation,  there  was  an  indignant  treatment 
of  her  guardian  which  she  tried  to  check  :  as  though 
she  would  have  flamed  obt  against  him,  but  for  the 
influence  of  fear.  He  also  observed  —  though  this 
was  not  much  —  that  he  never  advanced  within  the 
distance  of  her  at  which  he  first  placed  himself ;  as 
though  there  were  limits  fixed  between  them.  Nei¬ 
ther  had  he  ever  spoken  of  her  without  the  prefix 
“  Miss,”  though  whenever  he  uttered  it,  it  was  with 
the  faintest  trace  of  an  air  of  moc'kery.  And  now 
it  occurred  to  Vendale  for  the  first  time  that  some¬ 
thing  curious  in  the  man  which  he  had  never  before 
been  able  to  define,  was  definable  as  a  certain  subtle 
essence,  of  mockery  that  eluded  touch  or  analysis. 

He  felt  convinced  that  Marguerite  was  in  some  sort 
a  prisoner  as  to  her  free  will ;  though  she  held  her 
own  against  those  two  combined,  by  the  force  of  her 
character,  which  was  nevertheless  inadequate  to  her 
release.  To  feel  convinced  of  this,  was  not  to  feel 
less  disposed  to  love  her  than  he  had  always  been. 

In  a  word,  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 
thoroughly  determined  to  pursue  the  opportunity 
which  had  opened  at  last. 

For  the  present,  he  merely  touched  upon  the 
pleasure  that  Wilding  &  Ca  would  soon  have  in 
entreating  Miss  Obenreizer  to  honor  their  establish-  l 
ment  with  her  presence,  — a  curious  old  place,  though 
a  bachelor  bouse  withal,  —  and  so  did  not  protract 
his  visit  beyond  such  a  visit’s  ordinary  length.  Going 
down  stairs,  conducted  by  his  host,  he  found  the 
Obenreizer  counting-house  at  the  back  of  the  en¬ 
trance-hall,  and  several  shabby  men  in  outlandish 
garments,  banging  about,  whom  Obenreizer  put 
aside  that  he  might  pass,  with  a  few  words  in  patois. 

“  Countrymen,”  he  explained,  as  he  attended  ! 
Vendale  to  the  door.  “  Poor ‘compatriots.  Grate¬ 
ful  and  attached,  like  dogs !  Good  by.  To  meet 
again.  So  glad  !  ” 

Two  more  light  touches  on  his  elbows  dismissed 
him  into  the  street 

Sweet  Marguerite  at  her  frame,  and  Madame 
Dor’s  broad  back  at  her  telegraph,  floated  before 
him  to  Cripple  Corner.  On  his  arrival  there.  Wild¬ 
ing  was  closeted  with  Bintrey.  The  cellar  doors 
happening  to  be  open,  Vendale  lighted  a  candle  in 
a  cleft  stick,  and  went  down  for  a  cellarous  stroll. 
Graceful  Marguerite  floated  before  him  faithfully, 
but  Madame  Dor’s  broad  back  remained  outside. 

”1110  vaults  were  very  spacious,  and  very  old. 
There  had  been  a  stone  crypt  down  there,  when  by¬ 
gones  were  not  by-gones ;  some  said,  part  of  a  monk¬ 
ish  refectory ;  some  said,  of  a  chapel ;  some  said,  of 
a  Pagan  temple.  It  was  all  one  now.  I^et  who 
would,  make  what  he  liked  of  a  crumbled  pillar  and 
a  broken  arch  or  so.  Old  Time  had  mam  what  he 
liked  of  it,  and  was  quite  indiflerent  to  contradic¬ 
tion. 

'The  close  air,  the  musty  smell,  and  the  thunder¬ 
ous  rumbling  in  the  streets  above,  as  being  out  of 
the  routine  of  ordinary  life,  went  well  enough  with 
the  picture  of  pretty  Marguerite  holding  her  own 
against  those  two.  So  Vendale  went  on  until,  at  a 
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turning  in  the  vaults,  he  saw  a  light  like  the  light  he 
carried. 

“  Oh  !  You  are  here,  are  you,  Joey  ?  " 

“  Ought  n’t  it  rather  to  go,  ‘  Oh  1  You  ’re  here,  are 
Tou,  Master  George  ?  ’  For  it ’s  my  buriness  to  be 
here.  But  it  ain’t  youm.” 

“  Don’t  grumble,  Joey.” 

!  “  Oh !  /  don’t  grumble,”  returned  the  Cellar- 

man.  If  anything  grumbles,  it ’s  what  I 've  took  in 
through  the  jiores;  )t  ain’t  me.  Have  a  care  as 
something  in  you  don’t  begin  a-grumbling.  Master 
George.  Stop  here  long  enough  for  the  wapors  to 
work,  and  they  ’ll  be  at  it.” 

His  present  occupation  conusted  of  poking  his 
head  into  the  bins,  making  measurements  and 
mental  calculations,  and  entering  them  in  a  rhinoc- 
erous-hide-looking  note-book,  like  a  piece  of  him¬ 
self. 

“  TTiey  ’ll  be  at  it,”  he  resumed,  laying  the  wooden 
rod  that  he  measured  with,  across  two  casks,  enter¬ 
ing  his  last  calculation,  and  straightening  his  back, 

“  trust  ’em  !  And  so  you ’ve  regularly  come  into  the 
business.  Master  George  ?  ” 

“  Regularly.  I  hope  you  don’t  object,  Joey  ?  ” 

“  /  don’t,  bless  you.  But  wapors  objects  that 
you  ’re  too  young.  You  ’re  both  on  you  too  young.” 

“  We  shall  get  over  that  objection  day  by  day, 
Joey.” 

“Ay,  Master  George;  but  I  shall,  day  by  day, 
get  over  the  objection  that  I ’m  too  old,  and  so  I 
sha’n’t  be  capable  of  seeing  much  improvement 
in  you.” 

'The  retort  so  tickled  Joey  Ladle  that  he  grunted 
forth  a  laugh  and  delivered  it  again,  grunting  forth 
another  laugh  after  the  second  edition  of  “  improve¬ 
ment  in  you.” 

“  But  what ’s  no  laughing  matter.  Master  George,” 
he  resumed,  straightening  his  back  once  more,  “  is, 
that  Young  Master  Wilding  has  gone  and  changed 
the  luck.  Mark  my  words.  He  has  changed  the 
luck,  and  he  ’ll  find  it  out.  I  ain’t  been  down  here 
all  my  life  for  nothing !  I  know  by  what  I  notices 
down  here,  when  it ’s  a-going  to  rain,  when  it ’s  a- 
going  to  hold  up,  when  it ’s  a-going  to  blow,  when  it ’s 
a-going  to  be  calm.*  /  know,  by  what  I  notices 
down  here,  when  the  luck ’s  changed,  quite  as  well.” 

“  Has  this  growth  on  the  roof  anything  to  do  with 
your  divination  ?  ”  asked  Vendale,  holding  his  light 
towards  a  gloomy  ragged  growth  of  dark  fungus, 
pendent  from  the  arches  with  a  very  disagreeable 
and  repellent  effect.  “We  are  famous  for  this 
growth  in  this  vault,  are  n’t  we  ?  ” 

[  “We  are.  Master  George,”  replied  Joey  Ladle, 

moving  a  step  or  two  away,  “  and  if  you  ’ll  be  ad¬ 
vised  by  me,  you  ’ll  let  it  alone.” 

Taking  uj)  the  rod  just  now  laid  across  the  two 
casks,  and  faintly  moving  the  languid  fungus  with 
it,  Vendale  asked,  “  Ay,  indeed  ?  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Why,  not  so  much  because  it  rises  from  the 
casks  of  wine,  and  may  leave  you  to  judge  what  sort 
of  stuff  a  Cellarman  takes  into  himself  when  ho 
walks  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life,  nor  yet 
so  much  because  at  a  stage  oi  its  growth  it’s  mag¬ 
gots,  and  you’ll  fetch  ’em  down  upon  you,”  return^ 
Joey  Ladle,  still  keeping  away,  “  as  for  another  rea¬ 
son,  Master  George." 

“  What  other  reason  ?  ” 

“  (I  would  n’t  keep  on  touchin’  it,  if  I  was  you, 
sir.)  1  ’ll  tell  you  if  you  ’ll  come  out  of  the  place. 
First,  take  a  look  at  its  color,  Master  George.’’ 

“  I  am  doing  so.” 

“  Done,  sir.  Now,  come  out  of  the  place.” 

rr- — - - — - — — — - 

He  moved  away  with  his  light,  and  Vendale 
followed  with  his.  When  Vendale  came  up  with 
him,  and  they  were  going  back  together,  Vendale 
eying  him  as  they  walked  through  the  arches,  sakl : 

“  Well,  Joey  ?  The  color.” 

“  Is  it  like  clotted  blood,  Master  George  ?  " 

“  Like  enough,  perhaps.” 

“  More  than  enough,  I  think,”  muttered  Joey 
Ladle,  shaking  his  he^  solemnly. 

“  Well,  say  it  is  like ;  say  it  is  exactly  like.  What 
then  ?  ” 

“  Master  George,  they  do  say  —  ” 

“Who?” 

“  How  should  I  know  who  ?  ”  rejoined  the  Cellar- 
man,  apparently  much  exasperated  by  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  nature  of  the  question.  “  Them  !  Them 
as  says  pretty  well  everything,  you  know.  •  How 
should  I  know  who  They  are,  if  you  don’t  V  ” 

“  True.  Go  on.” 

*  “  They  do  say  that  the  man  that  gets  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  a  piece  of  that  dark  growth  right  upon  his 
breast,  will,  for  sure  and  certain,  die  by  Murder.” 

As  Vendale  laughingly  stopped  to  meet  the  Cellar- 
man’s  eyes,  which  he  had  fastened  on  his  light  while 
dreamingly  saying  those  words,  he  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  being  struck  upon  his  own  breast  by  a 
heavy  hand.  Instantly  following  with  his  eyes  the 
action  of  the  hand  that  struck  him  — whi>-h  was  his 
companion’s  —  he  saw  that  it  had  beaten  off  his  breast 
a  webb  or  clot  of  the  fungus,  even  then  floating  to 
the  ground. 

For  a  moment  he  turned  upon  the  Cellarman  al¬ 
most  as  scared  a  look  as  the  Cellarman  turned  upon 
him.  But  in  another  moment  they  had  reached  the 
daylight  at  the  foot  of  the  cellar-step,  and  liefore  he 
cheenully  sprang  up  them,  he  blew  out  his  candle 
and  the  superstition  together. 

EXIT  WILDING. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Wilding  went 
out  alone,  after  leaving  a  message  with  his  clerk. 

“  If  Mr.  Vendale  should  ask  for  me,”  he  said,  “  or  if 
Mr.  Bintrey  should  call,  tell  them  I  am  gone  to  the 
Foundling.”  All  that  his  partner  had  said  to  him, 
all  that  his  lawyer,  following  on  the  same'side,  could 
urge,  had  left  him  persisting  unshaken  in  his  own  [loint 
of  view.  To  find  the  lost  man,  whose  place  he  had 
usurped,  was  now  the  paramount  intehist  of  his 
life,  and  to  inquire  at  the  Foundling  was  plainly  to 
take  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  discovery. 

To  the  Foundling,  accordingly,  the  wine  merchant 
now  went 

The  once-familiar  aspect  of  the  building  was  al¬ 
tered  to  him,  as  the  look  of  the  portrait  over  the 
chimney-piece  was  altered  to  him.  His  one  dearest 
association  with  the  place  which  had  sheltered  his  | 
childhood  had  been  broken  away  from  it  forever. 

A  strange  reluctance  possessed  him,  when  he  stated 

Ivs  business  at  the  door.  His  heart  ached  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  waiting-room,  while  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution  was  being  sent  for  to  see  him.  When  the 
interview  began,  it  was  only  by  a  pinful  effort  that 
he  could  compose  himself  sufficiently  to  mention  the 
nature  of  his  errand. 

The  Treasurer  listened  with  a  face  which  promised 
all  needful  attention,  and  promised  nothing  more. 

“  We  are  obliged  to  be  cautious,”  he  said,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  “  about  all  inquiries  which 
are  made  by  strangers,” 

“  You  can  hardly  consider  me  a  stranger,”  an¬ 
swered  Wilding,  simply.  “  I  was  one  of  your  poor 
lost  Children  here,  in  the  by-gone  time.” 
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The  Treasurer  politely  rejoined  that  this  cireum-  d 
sUnce  inspired  him  with  a  special  ^  ] 

itor  But  he  pressed,  nevertheless,  for  that  '  ‘8^^  s 
mptive  in  making  his  inquiry.  Without  further 
^face.  Wilding  toki  him  his  moUve,  suppressing 

““The^Treasurer  r««,  and  led  the  way  into  the  i^m  1 
in  which  the  registers  of  the  Institution  were  kept  > 

“All  the  infomiition  'ToS'^the  ' 

heartily  at  your  service,  he  said. 

Shat  has  elapsed,  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  only  m- 

formation  we  have  to  offer  you.  „ntrv  was 

The  books  w^re  consulted,  and  the  entry  was 

found,  expressed  as  follows  :  — 

“3d March,  1836.  Adopted,  and  removed  fi^ 
the  Founding  Hospital,  a  male  infant 
Wilding.  Name  and  condiUon  of  the  person  adop 
i„rthf  child, -Mrs.  Jane  Ann  Miller,  whIow. 
Address, -Lime-Tree  Lotlge,  Groombndge  Wells. 
References,  —  the  Reverend  John  Barker,  Groom- 
bridge  Wells;  and  Messrs.  Gjles,  Jeremie,  and 
Giles,  bankers,  lombard  Street.  ^ 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  asked  the 
you  no  after-communication  with  Mi^ 

^  “  None, _ or  some  reference  to  it  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  book.”  .  o » 

“  May  I  take  a  copy  of  the  entry  /  t  . 

“Cer^nly!  You  are  a  little  agitated.  Let  me 

make  the  copy  for  you.”  .  ™., 

“  My  only  chance,  I  suppose,  Mid  Wilding  jwk 
ing  8;idly  at  the  copy,  “  is  to  inquire  at  Mrs.  Millers 
1  refiden/e,  and  to  try  if  her  references  can  help 


dows,  which  might  have  ^n  a 
which  was  an  hotel.  “  That ’s  where  LimeTree 
T  stood,  sir,”  said  the  man,  “  ten  years 

The  second  stage  reached,  and  No  Thoroughfore 

“^But  one  chance  was  left,  '^  clerical 
Mr.  Marker,  still  remained  to  be  found. 

1  coming  in  at  the  moment  to  occupy  the  house-agent  s 
Slion,  Wilding  went  down  the  s^et, 
ing  a  bookseller’s  shop,  asked  if 
formed  of  the  Reverend  John  Marker’s  present  ad- 

*^1rhe  bookseller  looked  unaffectedly  shocked  and 
astonished,  and  made  no  answer. 

Wildinff  repeated  his  question. 

The  bookseller  took  up  from  his  counter  a  pnm 

little  volume  in  a  binding  of  Wi^mr 

ed  it  to  his  visitor,  open  at  the  title-page.  WiWing 

""^^The  martyrdom  of  the  Reverend  John 
in  New  Zealand.  Related  by  a  former  member  of 

**'*WWing  put  the  book  down  on  the  counter.  “I 
be^youry^-don,”  he  said,  thinking 
.  (ffhis  own  present  martyrdom  while  he  spoke.  The 
silent  bocAseller  acknowledged  the  apolc^y  by  a  bow. 

;  "^Thir§  and  last  stage,  and  No  Thoroughfare  for  the 

^  Tliere^  ^  nothing  more  to  be  done ;  there  was 
s  absolutely  no  choicest  to  go  back  to 
o  feated  at  all  points.  From  time  to  time  on  the  re- 
^  turn  iourney,  the  wine  merchant  looked  at  fos  cop^r 
-  of  the  entry  in  the  Foundling  Register.  “ 

d  one  among  the  many  forms  of  despair  perhaps  t 
umst  pitiable  of  all  -  winch  persists  ‘Jj 

1  «u>lf  as  hoDC.  Wilding  checked  himself  in  the  act  ot 

h  throwin<.^e  useless  morsel  of  paper  out  of  the  cm- 

h  inrowiii  something  yet,"  he 


™  “  That  is  the  only  chance  I  see  at  pr^nt,  o 
answered  the  Treasurer.  “  I  heartily  wish  I  could  o 
have  been  of  some  further  assistance  to  you.  « 

With  those  farewell  words  to  comfort  him,  Wild_  s 

iniT  set  forth  on  the  journey  of  J 

began  from  the  Foundling  doors.  Tlie  first  stage  r 
to^make  for,  was  plmnly  the  house  of  business  of  t 
the  bankers  in  Lombard  Street  Two  of  the  pa 
ners  in  the  firm  were  inaccessible  to  chance-yisitors 
when  he  asked  for  them  .The  third,  aftej^ra-ng 
certain  inevitable  difficulties,  consented  to  let  a  i 
Srexamine  the  Ledger  marked  with  the  initial  i 
letter  “  M.”  The  account  of  Mrs.  Miller,  widow,  of 
Groombndge  Wells,  was  found.  Two  W 
in  faded  ink  were  drawn  across  it ;  and  the  to 
tom  of  the  page  there  this  note.  Ac¬ 
count  closed,  Septemtor  30th,  1837.  .  ,  _ 

So  the  first  suge  of  the  journey  was  ^^“ed 
and  so  it  ended  in  No  Thoroughfare  !  After  send 
inir  a  note  to  Cripple  Corner  to  inform  his  partner 
1  that  his  absence  might  to  prolonged  tor  some  tou^ 
Wilding  took  hi.  place  in  the  tram,  >‘"<1  »tart^j/«; 
the  sewnd  stage  on  the  iourney,  —  Mrs.  Millers 
residence  at  Groombridgo  Wells.  .v  _ 

Mothers  and  children  travelled  with  him ;  ^Ijew 
and  children  met  each  other  at  the  station  , 
and  children  were  in  the  stops  wh^  he 
them  to  inquire  for  Lime-Tree  Lodge.  Every 
where,  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
Showeil  itself  happily  in  the  happy  hR^t  o^  day. 
Everywhere  he  was  reminded  of  the  treasured  ue 
ruSfi^m  which  he  had  been  awakened  so  crueU^ 
—  of  the  lost  memory  which  had  passed  from  him 

like  a  reflection  from  a  glass.  nf 

Innuirimr  here,  inquiring  there,  he  could  hear  of 


Inquiring  here,  inquiring  there,  he  could  hear  of 

n  sur  pLe  «  Same-^ree  Lod?^ 

_ office,  he  went  in  wearily,  and  put  me 


no  such  place  as  i^me-xrc»  o 

house-agent’s  office,  he  went  in  wearily,  and  put 
qu^o^  for  the  last  time.  The  house-«ent 
Zeroes  the  street  to  a  dreary  mansion  of  many  win 


When  1  die,  my  executors  shall  find  it  sealed  up  witn 

""^Noirtbe  mention  of  his  will  set  th®  goto  wine 
merchant  on  a  new  track  of  thought,  without^divect- 
ing  his  mind  from  ite  engrossing  subject.  He  must 

“Tto'‘apSatTortothe  ph^  Nollioro^^ 

the  case  liail  originated  with  Mr.  Bintrey.  In  their 
firet  long  conference  following  the  discovery,  ttot 
Sjaciouf  personage  had  a  hundred  bmes  rep^to,  | 
^“an  oWtWe  shake  of  the  ‘‘ 

ouffhfare  Sir,  No  Thoroughfare.  My  belief  is  that 
?here  is  no  way  out  of  thu  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
my  advice  is,  make  yourself  comfortable  where  you 

**l'n  the  course  of  the  protrac^ 
magnum  of  the  forty-five-year^d  port  wine  ^ 
bwn  produced  for  the  wetting  of  Mr.  Bintrey  s  legal 
whistle ;  but  the  more  clearly  lie 
the  wine,  the  more  emphatically  he  d»d 
wav  throu'ffi  the  case ;  repeating,  as  n®  *®* 

ffi^glaTdSwn  empty.  ”  Mr.  Wilding,  No  Thorough¬ 
fare  Rest  and  to  thankful. 

:  It  is  cm^in  that  the  honest  wine  merchant  s  anx- 

ietv  to  make  a  will,  originated  in  p^ound  conrcien- 
I  tiousnew;  though  it  is  possible  (and  quits  consirtent 

iith  his  rectitude)  that  he  may 
•  Svto  some  feeling  of  relief  from  the  prospect  of 
a  Et^ng  hi.  own  difficulty  to  two  other  men  who 

I  were  ta  c^®®ft®®Wm.  Be  that  a.  it  may,  he  pur- 

1  sued  his  new  track  of  thought  with  grMt  ardor,  wd 
I  I^no  tTme  in  begging  George  Vendale  and  Mr. 
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Wilding  ?  ”  demandod  Bintrey,  alter  a  blank  «UciK‘e, 
during  which  nobody  had  looked  at  anybody. 

“  The  whole.” 

“  And  as  to  those  instructions,  you  Lave  abso¬ 
lutely  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Wilding  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely,  decide<lly,  finally.” 

^  It  only  reuiaiiib,”  said  the  biwyer,  with  one  shrug 
of  his  shoulders, to  get  them  into  technical  and 
binding  form,  and  to  execute  and  attest.  Now, 
does  that  press?  Is  there  any  burry  about  it? 
You  are  not  going  to  die  yet,  tir." 

“  Mr.  Bintrey,”  answered  Wilding,  grarely,  “  when 
I  am  going  to  die  is  within  oth<y  knowledge  than 
yours  or  mine.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  matter 
off  my  mind,,  if  you  please.” 

“  We  are  lawyer  and  client  again,”  rejoined  Bin¬ 
trey,  who,  for  the  nonce,  had  become  almost  sym¬ 
pathetic.  If  this  dav  week,  —  here,  at  the  same 
hour,  —  will  suit  Mr.  Vendalc  and  yourself,  I  will 
enter  in  my  Diary  that  I  attend  you  accordingly.” 

The  Mpointment  was  made,  and  in  due  sequence 
kept.  The  will  was  formally  signed,  sealed,  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  witnessed,  and  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Bintrey  for  safe  storage  among  the  papers  of  his 
clients,  ranged  in  their  respective  iron  Imxes,  with 
their  respective  owners’  names  outside,  on  iron  tiers 
in  his  consulting-room,  as  iftliat  legal  sanctuary  were 
a  condensed  Family  Vault  of  Clients. 

With  more  heart  than  he  bad  lately  had  for  for¬ 
mer  subjects  of  interest.  Wilding  then  set  about 
completing  his  patriarchal  establishment,  being 
much  assisted  not  only  by  Mrs.  Goldstraw  but  by 
Vendale  too :  who,  perhaps,  had  in  his  mind  the 
giving  of  an  Obenreizer  dinner  as  soon  as  possible. 
Anyhow,  the  establishment  being  reported  in  sound 
working  order,  the  Obenreizers,  Guardian  and 
Ward,  were  asked  to  dinner,  and  Madame  Dor  was 
included  in  the  invitation.  If  Vendale  had  been 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  before,  —  a  phrase  not 
to  be  taken  as  implying  the  faintest  doubt  about  it, 
—  this  dinner  plunged  him  down  in  love  ten  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  deep.  Yet,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could 
not  get  one  word  alone  with  charming  Marguerite. 
So  surely  as  a  blessed  moment  seemed  to  come, 
Obenreizer,  in  his  filmy  state,  would  stand  at  Ven- 
dale’s  elbow,  or  the  broad  back  of  Madame  Dor 
would  appear  before  his  eyes.  That>  speechless  ma¬ 
tron  was  never  seen  in  a  front  view,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  arrival  to  that  of  her  departure,  —  ex¬ 
cept  at  dinner.  And  from  the  instant  of  her  retire¬ 
ment  to  the  drawing  room,  affer  a  hearty  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  meal,  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
again. 

Yet,  through  four  or  five  delightful  though  dis¬ 
tracting  hours.  Marguerite  was  to  be  seen,  Margue¬ 
rite  was  to  be  heard,  Marguerite  was  to  be  occasion¬ 
ally  touched.  W’lien  they  made  the  round  of  the 
old  dark  cellars,  Vendale  led  her  by  the  hand ;  when 
she  sang  to  him'  in  the  lighted  room  at  night,  Ven¬ 
dale,  standing  by  her,  held  her  relinquished  gloves, 
and  would  have  bartered  against  them  every  drop 


Bintrey  to  meet  him  in  Cripple  Comer  and  share 
his  confidence. 

**  Being  all  three  assembled  with  closed  doors,” 
said  Mr.  Bintrey,  addressing  the  new  partner  on  the 
occasion,  “  I  wish  to  observe,  before  our  friend  (and 
my  client)  intrusts  us  with  his  further  views,  that  I 
have  indorsed  what  I  understand  from  him  to  have 
been  your  advice,  Mr.  Vendale,  and  what  would  be 
the  advice  of  every  sensible  man.  1  have  told  him 
that  he  positively  must  keep  his  secret  I  have  spo¬ 
ken  witn  Mrs.  Goldstraw,  Doth  in  his  presence  and 
in  his  absence;  and  if  anybody  is  to  be  trasted 
(which  is  a  very  large  IF),  I  think  she  is  to  be  trust- 
^  to  that  extent  I  have  pointed  out  to  our  friend 
(and  my  client),  that  to  set  on  foot  random  inquiries 
would  not  only  be  to  raise  the  Devil,  in  the  likeness 
of  all  the  swindlers  in  the  kingdom,  but  would  also 
be  to  waste  the  estate.  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Vendale, 
our  friend  (and  m}*  client)  does  not  desire  to  waste 
the  estate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires  to  husband 
it  for  what  he  considers  —  but  I  can’t  say  I  do — 
the  rightful  owner,  if  such  rightful  owner  should  ever 
be  found.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  he  ever  will 
be,  but  never  mind  that.  Mr.  Wilding  and  I  are, 
at  least,  agreed  that  the  estate  is  not  to  be  wasted. 
Now,  I  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Wilding’s  desire  to  keep 
an  advertisement  at  intervals  flowing  through  the 
newspapers,  cautiously  inviting  any  person  who  may 
know  anything  about -that  ado^^  infant,  taken 
from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  come  to  my  office ; 
and  I  have  pledged  myself  that  such  advertisement 
riiall  regularly  appear.  1  have  gathered  from  our 
friend  (and  my  client)  that  1  meet  you  here  to-day 
to  take  his  instractions,  not  to  give  him  advice.  I 
am  prepared  to  receive  his  instractions,  and  to  re¬ 
spect  his  wishes :  but  you  will  please  observe  that 
this  does  not  imply  my  approval  of  either  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  professional  opinion.” 

Thus  Mr.  Bintrey ;  talking  quite  as  much  at 
Wilding  as  to  Vendale.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
care  for  his  client,  he  was  so  amuseil  by  nis  client’s 
Quixotic  conduct,  as  to  eye  him  from  time  to  time 
with  twinkling  eyes,  in  the  light  of  a  highly  comical 
curiosity. 

“  Nothing,”  observed  Wilding,  “  can  be  clearer. 
I  only  wish  my  head  were  as  clear  as  youra,  Mr. 
Bintrey.” 

If  you  feel  that  singing  in  it,  coming  on,”  hinted 
the  lawyer,  with  an  alarmed  glance,  “  put  it  off,  —  I 
mean  the  interview.” 

“  Not  at  all,  I  thank  yon,”  said  Wilding.  “  What 
was  I  going  to  — ” 

“  Don’t  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Wilding,”  urged  the 
lawyer. 

f  **  No ;  I  wa$  n’t  going  to,”  said  the  wine  merchant 
“  Mr.  Bintrey  and  George  Vendale,  would  you  have 
any  hesitation  or  objection  to  become  my  joint  trus¬ 
tees  and  executors,  or  ean  you  at  once  consent  ?  ” 

“  /  consent"  replied  George  Vendale,  readily. 

**  /  consent”  said  Bintrey,  not  so  readily. 

**  Thank  yon  both.  Mr.  Bintrey,  my  instructions 
for  my  last  will  and  testament  are  short  and  plain. 
Perhaps  you  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  take 
them  uown.  I  leave  the  whole  of  my  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate,  without  any  exception  or  reservation 
whatsoever,  to  you  two,  my  joint  trustees  and  execu¬ 
tors,  in  trust  to  pay  over  the  whole  to  the  true 
Walter  Wilding,  if  he  shall  be  found  and  identified 
within  two  years  after  the  day  of  my  death.  Failing 
that,  in  trust  to  you  two  to  pay  over  the  whole  as  a 
benefaction  and  legacy  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.” 

“  Those  are  all  your  instructions,  are  they,  Mr. 


of  the  forty-five  year  old,  though  it  had  been  forty- 
five  times  forty-five  years  old,  and  its  net  price  for¬ 
ty-five  times  forty-five  pounds  per  dozen.  And  still, 
when  she  was  gone,  and  a  great  gap  of  an  extin¬ 
guisher  was  clapped  on  Cripde  Comer,  be  tormented 
himself  by  wondering.  Did  she  think  that  he  admired 
her  I  Did  she  think  that  he  ailored  her  I  Did  she 
suspect  that  she  had  won  him,  heart  and  soul  I.  Did 
she  care  to  think  at  all  about  it  I  And  so.  Did  she 
and  Did  n’t  she,  up  and  down  the  gamut,  and  above 
the  line  and  below  the  line,  dear,  dear  I  Poor  rest- 


NO  THOROUGHFARE. 


leas  heart  of  humanity  I  To  think  that  the  men  who 
were  mummies  thousands  of  years  ajto,  did  the  same, 
and  ever  found  the  secret  how  to  be  quiet  after  it ! 

“  What  do  yon  think,  George,”  Wilding  asked 
him  next  day,  “of  Mr.  Obenreiaer?  (I  won't  ask 
you  what  you  think  of  M'iss  Obenreizer).” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Vendale,  “  and  I  never  did 
know,  what  to  think  of  him.” 

“  lie  is  well  informed  and  clever,”  said  Wilding. 

“  Certainly  clever.” 

“  A  good  musician.”  (He  had  played  very  well, 
and  sung  very  well,  overnight) 

“  Un(iue8tionably  a  good  musician.” 

“  And  talks  well.” 

“Yes,”  said  George  Vendale,  ruminating,  “and 
talks  well.  D*  you  know.  Wilding,  it  oddly  occurs 
to  me,  as  I  think  about  him,  that  he  does  n’t  keep 
silence  well  1 " 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  He  is  not  obtrusively  talk* 
ative.” 

“  No,  and  I  don’t  mean  that.  But  when  he  is 
nlent,  you  can  hardly  help  vague^,  though  perhaps 
most  unjustly,  mistrusting  him.  Take  people  whom 
you  know  and  like.  Time  any  one  you  know  and 

“  Soon  done,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Wilding.  “  I 
take  you.” 

“  I  did  n’t  bargain  for  that,  or  foresee  it,”  returned 
Vendale,  laughing.  “  However,  take  me.  Reflect 
for  a  moment.  Is  your  approving  knowledge  of  my 
interesting  face,  mainly  founded  (however  various 
the  momentary  expressions  it  may  include)  on  my 
face  when  I  am  silent  ?  ” 

“  r think  it  is,”  said  Wilding. 

“  I  think  so  too.  Now,  you  see,  when  Obenreizer 
speaka,  —  in  other  words,  when  he  is  allowed  to  ex¬ 
plain. himself  away, —  he  comes  out  right  enough; 
but  when  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
himself  away,  he  comes  out  rather  wrong.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  I  say  he  does  noi  keep  snence  well. 
And  passing  hastily  in  review  such  faces  as  I  know 
and  don’t  trust,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  now  I  give 
my  mind  to  it,  that  none  of  them  keep  silence 
well.” 

Tills  proposition  in  Physiognomy  being  new  to 
Wilding,  he  was  at  first  slow  to  admit  it,  until  asking 
himself  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Goldstraw  kept 
silence  well,  and  remembering  that  her  face  in  re¬ 
pose  decidedly  invited  trustfidness,  he  was  as  glad 
as  men  usually  are  to  believe  what  they  desire  to 
believe. 

But  as  he  was  very  slow  to  regain  his  spirits  or 
his  health,  his  partner,  as  another  means  of  setting 
him  up, — and  perhaps  also  with  contingent  Oben¬ 
reizer  views,  —  reminded  him  of  those  musical 


Sundays,  with  its  dearly  beloved  brethren  assembled 
and  met  together,  five-and-twenty  strong,  was  not 
that  Her  voice  that  shot  like  light  into  the  darkest 
nd  pillars  as  though  they 
What  time,  too,  Madame 


were  pieces  of  his  heart  1 
Dor  in  a  comer  of  the  high  pew,  turning  her  back 
upon  everybody  and  everything,  could  not  fail  to  be 
Kitualistically  right  at  some  moment  of  the  service  ; 
like  the  man  whom  the  doctors  recommended  to  get 
drunk  once  a  month,  and  who,  that  he  might  not 
overlook  it,  got  drunk  every  day. 

But,  even  those  seraphic  Sundays  were  surpassed 
by  the  Wednesday  concerts  established  ftw  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  family.  At  those  concerts  she  would  sit 
down  to  the  piano,  and  sing  them,  in  her  own  tongue, 
songs  of  her  own  land,  songs  calling  from  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops  to  Vendale,  “  Rim  above  the  grovelling 
level  country  ;  come  far  away  from  the  crowd  ;  pur¬ 
sue  me  as  1  mount  higher,  higher,  higher,  melting 
into  the  azure  distance ;  rise  to  my  supremest  height 
of  all,  and  love  me  here  !  ”  Then  would  the  pretty 
bodice,  the  clocked  stocking,  and  the  silver-buckled 
shoe  be,  like  the  broad  forehead  and  the  br'ight  eyes, 
fraught  with  the  spring  of  a  very  chamois,  until  the 
strain  was  over. 

Not  even  over  Vendale  himself  did  these  songs  of 
hers  cast  a  mo^  potent  spell  than  over  Joey  Ladle 
in  his  different  way.  Steadily  refusing  to  muddle 
the  harmony  by  taking  any  share  in  it,  and  evincing 
the  supremest  contempt  for  scales  and  such  like  ra- 
diments  of  music  —  which,  indeed,  seldom  captivate 
mere  listeners  —  Joey  did  at  first  give  up  the  whole 
business  as  a  bad  job,  and  the  whole  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  for  a  set  of  howling  Dervishes.  But,  descrying 
traces  of  unmuddied  harmony  in  a  pmt-song  one  day, 
he  gave  his  two  under-cellarmen  taint  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  on  towards  something  in  course  of  time.  An 
anthem  of  Handel’s  led  to  further  encouragement 
from  him ;  though  he  objected  that  that  great  musi¬ 
cian  must  have  Men  down  m  some  of  them  foreign 
cellars  pretty  much,  for  to  go  and  say  the  same  thing 
so  many  times  over;  which,  took  it  in  how  yon 
migh^  he  considered  a  certiun  sign  of  your  having 
toM  it  in  somehow.  On  a  third  occasion,  the  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  of  Mr.  Jarvis  with  a  flute,  and  of  an 
odd  man  with  a  violin,  and  the  performance  of  a 
duet  by  the  two,  did  so  astonish  him  that,  solely  of 
his  own  impulse  and  motion,  he  became  inspired 
with  the  words,  “  Ann  Koar !”  repeatedly  pronounc¬ 
ing  them  as  if  calling  in  a  familiar  manner  for  some 
lady  who  had  distinguished  herself  in  the  orchestra. 
But  this  was  h'is  final  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
his  mates,  for,  the  instrumental  duet  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  first  Wednesday  concert,  and  being 
presently  followed  by  the  voice  of  Marguerite  Oben- 
he  sat  with  hb  mouth  wide  open,  entranced, 


reizer,  be  sat  with  bis  mouth  wide  open,  entranced, 
until  she  had  finished ;  when,  rising  in  bis  place  with 
much  solemnity,  and  prefacing  what  he  was  about 
to  say  with  a  liow  that  specially  included  Mr.  Wild¬ 
ing  in  it,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  gratifying  sen¬ 
timent  :  “  Arter  that,  ye  may  all  on  ye  get  to  bed  1” 
And  ever  afterwards  declin^  to  render  homage  in 
anv  other  words  to  the  musical  powers  of  the  family. 

^us  began  a  separate  personal  acquaintance 
tween  Marguerite  Obenreizer  and  Joey  Ladle.  She 
laughed  so  heartily  at  his  compliment,  and  yet  was 
so  abashed  by  it,  that  Joey  made  bold  to  say  to  her, 
after  the  concert  was  over,  be  hoped  he  was  n’t  so 
muddled  in  his  head  as  to  have  tow  a  liberty She 
made  him  a  gracious  reply,  and  Joey  ducked  in  re- 
turn. 

“  You  ’ll  change  the  luck  time  about,  Miss,”  said 
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poaed  mother’s  love,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  stolen 
It  When  he  rallied  a  little  under  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  his  dependents,  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  even  fraudulent  in  making  them  happy,  for 
that  should  have  been  the  unknown  man’s  dutjr  and 
gratification. 

Gradually,  under  the  pressure  of  his  brooding 
mind,  his  body  stooped,  his  step  lost  its  elasticity, 
his  eyes  were  seldom  lifted  from  the  ground.  He 
knew  he  could  not  help  the  deplorable  mistake  that 
had  been  made,  but  he  knew  he  could  not  mend  it ; 
for  the  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  no  one  claimed 
his  name  or  his  possessions.  And  now  there  bt^gan 
to  creep  over  him,  a  cloudy  consciousness  of  often- 
recurring  confusion  in  his  head.  He  would  unac¬ 
countably  lose,  sometimes  whole  hours,  sometimes  a 
whole  day  and  night.  Once,  his  remembrance 
stopped  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table, 
ana  was  blank  until  daybreak.  Another  time,  it 
stopped  as  be  was  beating  time  to  their  singing,  and 
went  on  again  when  he  and  his  partner  were  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  courtyard  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  half 
the  night  later.  He  aued  Vendale  (always  full  of 
consideration,  work,  and  help)  how  this  was.  Ven¬ 
dale  only  replied,  “  You  have  not  been  quite  well ; 
that’s  idl.”  He  looked  for  explanation  into  the 
faces  of  his  people.  But  they  would  put  it  off  with, 
“  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better,  sir  ” ;  or 

Hope  you  ’re  doing  nicely  now,  sir  ” ;  in  which 
was  no  information  at  all. 

At  length,  when  the  partnership^  was  but  five 
months  old,  Walter  Wilding  took  to  uis  bed,  and  iiis 
housekeeper  became  his  nurse. 

“  Lying  here,  perhaps  you  will  not  mind  my  call¬ 
ing  you  Sally,  mrs.  Goldstraw?”  said  the  poor 
wine  merchant.  , 

*‘It  sounds  more  natural  to  me,  sir,  tha^^|p|y 
other  name,  and  I  like  it  better.” 

“  Thank  you,  Sally.  I  think,  Sally,  I  must  of 
late  have  been  subject  to  fits.  Is  that  so,  Sally  ? 
Don’t  mind  telling  me  now.” 

“  It  has  happened,  sir.” 

“  Ah !  'That  is  the  explanation  I  ”  he  quietly  re¬ 
marked.  “  Mr.  Obenreizer,  Sally,  talks  of  the  world 
being  so  small  that  it  is  not  strange  how  qfteu  the 
same  people  come  together,  and  come  together,  at 
various  places,  and  in  various  stages  of  life.  But  it 
does  seem  strange,  i^ly,  that  1  should,  as  I  may 
say,  come  round  to  the  Foundling  to  die.” 

He  extended  his  hand  to  her,  and  she  gently 
took  it. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  die,  dear  Mr.  Wilding.” 

**  So  Mr.  Bintrey  said,  but  I  think  he  was  wrong. 
'The  old  child-feeling  is  coming  back  upon  me, 
Sally.  The  old  bush  and  rest,  as  I  used  to  fall 
asleep.” 

After  an  interval  he  said,  in  a  placid  voice, 
“  Please  kiss  me.  Nurse,”  and,  it  was  evident,  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  lying  in  the  old  Donnitory. 

As  she  had  been  used  to  bend  over  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  children,  Sally  bent  over  the  father¬ 
less  and  motherless  man,  and  put  her  lips  to  his  fore¬ 
head,  murmuring,  — 

“  God  bless  you  I  ” 

“  God  bless  you !  ”  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

After  another  interval,  he  opened  his  eyes  in  his 
own  character,  and  said ;  “  Don’t  move  me,  Sally, 
because  of  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  I  lie  quite  easi¬ 
ly.  I  think  my  time  is  come.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
m^  appear  to  you,  Sally,  but  —  ” 

Insensibility  fell  upon  him  for  a  few  minutes ;  he 
emerged  from  it  once  more. 


Joey,  ducking  again.  **  It 's  such  as  you  in  the 
plan  that  can  bring  round  the  luck  of  the  place.” 

“  Can  1  ?  Round  the  luck  ?  ”  she  answered,  in 
her  pretty  English,  and  with  a  pretty  wonder.  ”  I 
fear  1  do  not  understand.  I  am  so  stupid.” 

“  Young  Master  Wilding,  Miss,”  Joey  explained, 
confidentially,  though  not  much  to  her  enlightenment, 
**  changed  the  luck,  afore  he  took  in  young  Master 
George.  So  I  say,  and  so  they  ’ll  find.  Lord  I  Only 
come  into  the  place  and  sing  over  the  luck  a  few 
times,  Mias,  and  it  wont  be  able  to  help  itself  1  ” 

With  this,  and  with  a  whole  brood  of  ducks,  Joey 
backed  out  of  the  presence.  But  Joey  being  a  priv¬ 
ileged  person,  and  even  an  involuntary  conquest 
being  pleasant  to  youth  and  beauty.  Marguerite 
memly  looked  out  for  him  next  time. 

**  Where  is  my  Mr.  Joey,  please  V  ”  she  asked  of 
Vendale. 

So  Joey  was  produced  and  shaken  hands  with, 
and  that  became  an  Institution. 

Another  Institution  arose  in  this  wise.  Joey  was 
a  little  hard  of  hearing.  He  himself  said  it  was 
“Wapors,”  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been;  but 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  effect,  there  the  effect 
was,  upon  him.  On  this  first  occasion  he  had  been 
seen  to  sidle  along  the  wall,  with  his  left  band  to  his 
left  ear,  until  he  had  sidled  himself  into  a  seat  pretty 
near  the  singer,  in  which  place  and  pcsition  he  had 
remained,  until  addressing  to  his  friends  the  amateurs 
the  compliment  before  mentioned.  It  was  observed 
on  the  following  Wednesday  that  Joey’s  action  as  a 
Pecking  Machine  was  impiured  at  dinner,  and  it 
was  rumored  about  the  taole  that  this  was  explain¬ 
able  by  his  high-strung  expectations  of  Miss  Oben- 
reizer's  tinging,  and  his  fears  of  not  getting  a  place 
where  he  could  hear  every  note  and  syllabfe. 

The  rumor  reaching  Wilding’s  ears,  he,  in  his 
good-nature,  called  Joey  to  the  iient  at  night  before 
Idargnerite  began.  Thus  the  Institution  came  into 
being  that  on  succeeding  nights.  Marguerite,  running 
her  hands  over  the  keys  b^ore  singing,  always  said 
to  Vendale,  ^  Where  is  my  Mr.  Joey,  please  ?  ”  and 
that  Vendale  always  brought  him  forth,  and  stationed 
him  near  by.  'That  he  should  then,  when  all  eyes 
were  upon  him,  express  in  his  face  the  utmost  con- 
ten^  wr  the  exertions  of  bis  friends  and  confidence 
in  Marguerite  alone,  whom  be  would  stand  contem¬ 
plating,  not  unlike  the  rhinoceros  out  of  the  spelling- 
nook,  tamed  and  on  his  hind  legs,  was  a  part  of  the 
Institution.  Also  that  when  he  remained  after  the 
singing  in  his  most  ecstatic  state,  some  bold  spirit 
from  &e  back  should  say,  “  What  do  you  thinx  of 
it,  Joey  ?  ”  and  he  should  be  goaded  to  reply,  as 
having  that  instant  conceived  the  retort,  “Arter 
that  ye  may  all  on  ye  get  to  bed  1  ”  These  were 
other  parts  of  the  Institution. 

Bat,  the  simple  pleasures  and  small  jests  of  Crip- 

ee  Comer  were  not  destined  to  have  a  long  lite. 

nderlying  them  from  the  first  was  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  which  every  member  of  the  patriarchal  family 
knew  of,  but  which,  by  tacit  agreement,  all  forbore 
to  q>eak  of.  Mr.  Wilding’s  health  was  in  a  bad 

He  might  overcome  the  shock  he  had  sustained  in 
the  one  great  affection  of  his  life,  or  he  might  have 
overcome  his  consciousness  of  being  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  another  man’s  property ;  but  the  two  to¬ 
gether  were  too  much  for  him.  A  man  haunted  by 
twin  ghosts,  be  became  deeply  depressed.  Tlie  in¬ 
separable  spectres  sat  at  the  board  with  him,  ate 
from  bis  platter^  drank  from  bis  cup,  and  stood  by 
his  bedside  at  night  When  he  recalled  his  sup- 
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•*  —  I  don’t  know  how  it  taaj  appear  to  70U,  Sal- 
I7,  but  so  it  appears  to  me.” 

When  he  had  thus  conseientiouslr  finished  his 
favorite  sentence,  his  time  came,  and  he  died. 


for  the  giver’s  sake.  Stoutly  resisting  temptation, 
in  the  form  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  Vendale  bought 
a  brooch  of  the  filagree-work  of  Genoa,  —  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  moat  unpretending  ornament  that  be  could 
Md  in  the  jeweller’s  shop.  " 

He  slipped  his  gift  into  Marguerite’s  hand  as  she 
held  it  out  to  welcome  him  on  the  day  of  the  din¬ 
ner. 

“  This  is  your  first  New  Year’s  Day  in  England,” 
he  said.  **  Will  yon  let  me  help  to  make  it  like  a 
New  Year's  Day  at  home?” 

She  thanked  him,  a  little  constrainedly,  as  she 
looked  at  the  jeweller’s  box,  uncertain  what  it  might 
contain.  Opening  the  box,  and  discovering  the 
studiously  simple  form  under  which  Yendale’s  little 
keepsake  ofiei^  itself  to  her,  she  penetrated  his  mo¬ 
tive  on  the  spot.  Her  face  turned  on  him  brightly, 
with  a  look  which  said,  “  I  own  you  have  pleas^ 
and  flattered  me.”  Never  had  she  been  so  charm¬ 
ing,  in  Vendale’s  eyes,  as  she  was  at  that  moment. 
Her  winter  dress  —  a  petticoat  of  dark  silk,  with  a 
bodice  of  black  velvet  rising  to  her  neck,  and  en¬ 
closing  it  softly  in  a  little  circle  of  swan’s  down  — 
heightened,  by  all  the  force  of  contrast,  the  dazzling 
fairness  of  her  hair  and  her  complexion.  It  was 
only  when  she  turned  aside  from  nim  to  the  glass, 
and,  taking  out  the  brooch  that  she  wore,  put  his 
New  Year^  gift  in  its  place,  that  Vendale’s  atten¬ 
tion  wanders  far  enough  away  fiom  her  to  discov¬ 
er  the  presence  of  other  persons  in  the  room.  He 
now  became  conscious  that  the  hands  of  Obenreizer 
were  affectionately  in  possession  of  his  elbows.  He 
now  heard  the  voice  of  Obenreizer  thanking  him 
for  his  attention  to  Marguerite,  with  the  faintest 
possible  ring  of  mockery  in  its  tone.  (“  Such  a  sim¬ 
ple  present,  dear  sir !  and  showing  such  nice  tact !  ”) 
He  now  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was 
one  other  guest,  and  but  one,  besides  himself,  whom 
Obenreizer  presented  as  a  compatriot  and  friend. 
The  friend’s  face  was  mouldy,  and  the  friend’s  fig¬ 
ure  was  fat  His  age  was  siWestive  of  the  autum¬ 
nal  period  of  human  life.  In  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing  he  developed  two  extraordinary  capacities. 
One  was  a  capacity  for  silence;  the  other  was  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  emptying  bottles. 

Madame  Dor  was  not  in  the  room.  Neither  was 
there  any  visible  place  reserved  for  her  when  they 
sat  down  to  table.  Obenreizer  explained  that  it 
was  “  the  good  Dor’s  simple  habit  to  dine  always  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  She  would  make  her  ex¬ 
cuses  later  in  the  evening.”  Vendale  wondered 
whether  the  good  Dor  had,  on  this  occasion,  varied 
her  domestic  employment  from  cleaning  Obenrel- 
zer’s  gloves  to  cooking  Obenreizer’s  dinner.  This 
at  least  was  certain,  —  the  dishes  served  were,  one 
and  all,  as  achievements  in  cookery,  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  rude  elementary  art  of  England.  'The 
dinner  was  unobtrusively  perfect.  As  for  the  wine, 
the  eyes  of  the  speechless  friend  rolled  over  it,  as  in 
solemn  ecstasy.  Sometimes  he  said  “  Good  !  ” 
when  a  bottle  came  in  full ;  and  sometimes  he  said 
“  Ah  !  ”  when  a  bottle  went  out  empty,  —  and  there 
his  contributions  to  the  gaycty  of  the  evening 
ended. 

Silence  is  occasionally  Infoctious.  Oppressed  by 
private  anxieties  of  their  own.  Marguerite  and 
Vendale  appeared  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
speechless  friend.  *016  whole  responsibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  talk  going  rested  on  Obenreizer’s  shouhlers, 
and  manfully  did  Obenreizer  sustain  it.  He  opened 
his  heart  in  the  character  of  an  enlightened  for¬ 
eigner,  and  sang  the  praises  of  England.  When 
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The  summer  and  the  autumn  had  pai 
mas  and  the  New  Year  were  at  hand. 

As  executors  honestly  bent  on  performing  their 
duty  towards  the  dead,  Vendale  and  Bintrey  had 
held  more  than  one  anxious  consultation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Wilding's  will.  The  lawyer  had  declared, 
from  the  first,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  take 
any  useful  action  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  only  ob¬ 
vious  inquiries  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  lost  man, 
had  been  made  already  by  Wilding  himself;  with 
this  result,  that  time  and  death  together  had  not 
left  a  trace  of  him  discoverable.  To  advertise  for 
the  claimant  to  the  property,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  mention  particulars,  —  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  would  invite  half  the  impostors  in  England 
to  present  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  true 
Walter  Wilding.  “If  we  find  a  chance  of  tracing 
the  lost  man,  we  will  take  it.  If  we  don’t,  let  us 
meet  for  another  consultation  on  the  first  annivei^ 
sary  of  Wilding’s  death.”  So  Bintrey  advised.  And 
so,  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  his  dead 
friend’s  wishes,  Vendale  was  fain  to  let  the  matter 
rest  for  the  present. 

Turning  from  his  interest  in  the  past  to  his  inter¬ 
est  In  the  future,  Vendale  still  found  himself  con¬ 
fronting  a  doubtful  prosprot.  Months  on  months 
had  passed  since  his  first  visit  to  Soho  Square,  —  and 
through  all  that  time  the  one  language  in  which  he 
had  told  Maiguerite  that  he  loved  her  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  eyes,  assisted,  at  convenient  opportuni¬ 
ties,  by  the  language  of  the  hand. 

What  was  the  omtacle  in  his  way  ?  The  one  Im¬ 
movable  obstacle  which  had  been  in  his  way  from 
the  first  No  matter  how  fairly  the  opportunities 
looked,  Vendale’s  efforts  to  speak  with  Marguerite 
alone,  ended  Invariably  in  one  and  the  same  result 
Under  the  most  accidental  circumstances,  in  the 
most  innocent  manner  possible,  Obenreizer  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  way. 

With  the  last  days  of  the  old  year  came  an  unex¬ 
pected  chance  of  spending  an  evening  with  Mar¬ 
guerite,  which  Vendale  resolved  should  be  a  chance 
of  speaking  privately  to  her  as  well.  A  cordial  note 
fhom  Obenreizer  invited  him,  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
to  a  little  family  dinner  in  Soho  Square.  “  We  shall 
be  only  four,”  the  note  said.  “  We  shall  be  only 
two,”  Vendale  determined,  “  before  the  evening  is 
out!” 

New  Year’s  Day,  among  the  English,  is  associated 
with  the  giving  and  receiving  of  dinners,  and  with 
nothing  more.  New  Year’s  Day,  among  the  for¬ 
eigners,  is  the  grand  opportunity  of  the  year  for  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  presents.  It  is  occasionally 
possible  to  acclimatize  a  foreign  custom.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  Vendale  felt  no  hesitation  about  making  the 
attempt.  His  one  difficulty  was  to  decide  what  bis 
New  Year’s  gift  to  Marguerite  should  be.  The  de¬ 
fensive  pride  of  the  peasant’s  daughter  —  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  inequality  between  her  social  posi¬ 
tion  and  his  —  would  be  secretly  roused  against  him 
if  he  ventured  on  a  rich  ofiering.  A  gift,  which  a 
poor  man’s  purse  might  purchase,  was  the  one  gift 
that  could  be  trusted  to  find  its  way  to  her  heart. 


Christ- 


language,  —  I  and  my  good  frienn,  here,  have  no 
choice  out  to  go  and  help  him.  What  can  I  say  in 
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other  topics  ran  dry,  he  returned  to  this  inexhaust¬ 
ible  source,  and  always  set  the  stream  running 
again  as  copiou.sly  as  ever.  Qbenreixer  would 
have  given  an  arm,  an  eye,  or  a  leg  to  have  been 
born  an  Englishman.  Out  of  England  there  was 
no  such  institution  as  a  home,  no  such  thing  as  a 
fireside,  no  such  object  as  a  beautiful  woman.  HU 
dear  Miss  Marguerite  would  excuse  him,  if  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  her  attractions  on  the  theory  that  Eng¬ 
lish  blood  must  have  mixed  at  some  fonaer  time 
with  their  obscure  and  unknown  ancestry.  Survey 
this  English  nation,  and  behold  a  tall,  clean,  plump, 
and  sohd  people  I  Look  at  their  cities!  What 
magnificence  in  their  public  buildings!  What  ad¬ 
mirable  order  and  propriety  in  their  streets !  Ad¬ 
mire  their  laws,  combining  the  eternal  principle 
of  justice  with  the  other  eternal  principle  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and  applying  the 
product  to  all  civil  injuries,  from  an  injury  to  a 
man’s  honor,  to  an  injury  to  a  man’s  nose!  You 
have  ruined  my  daughter,  —  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence !  You  have  knock^  me  down  with  a  blow 
in  my  face,  —  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence !  Where 
was  the  material  prosperity  of  such  a  country  as 
that  to  stop  ?  Obenreizer,  projecting  himself  into 
the  future,  failed  to  see  the  end  of  it  Obenreizer’s 
enthusiasm  entreated  permission  to  exhale  itself, 
English  fashion,  in  a  toast  Here  is  our  modest 
little  dinner  over,  here  is  our  frugal  dessert  on  the 
table,  and  here  is  the  admirer  of  England  conform¬ 
ing  to  national  customs,  and  making  a  speech !  A 
toast  to  your  white  clifi  of  Albion,  Mr.  Vendale ! 
to  your  national  virtues,  your  charming  climate, 
and  your  fascinating  women !  to  your  Hearths,  to 
your  Homes,  to  your  Habeas  Corpus,  and  to  all 
your  other  institutions!  In  one  word,  —  to  Eng¬ 
land  !  Heep-beep-heep  !  hooray ! 

Obenreizer’s  voice  nad  barely  chanted  the  last 
note  of  the  English  cheer,  the  speechless  friend  had 
barely  drained  the  last  drop  out  of  his  glass,  when 
the  festive  proceedings  were  interrupteu  by  a  mod¬ 
est  tap  at  the  door.  A  woman-servant  came  in, 
and  approached  her  master  with  a  little  note  in  her 
hand.  Obenreizer  opened  the  note  with  a  fitiwn ; 
and,  after  reading  it  with  an  expression  of  genuine 
annoyance,  passed  it  on  to  his  compatriot  and  friend. 
Yendale’s  spirits  rose  as  he  watched  these  proceed¬ 
ings.  Had  he  found  an  ally  in  the  annoying  little 
note?  Was  the  long-looked-for  chance  actually 
coming  at  last  ? 

^  I  am  afritid  there  is  no  help  for  it  ?  ”  said  Oben¬ 
reizer,  addressing  his  fbllow-countryman.  I  am 
afraid  we  must  go.” 

The  speechless  fiiend  handed  back  the  letter, 
shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders,  and  ixiured  himself 
out  a  last  glass  of  wine.  His  fat  fingers  lingered 
fondly  round  the  neck  *of  the  bottle,  ^epr  pressed 
it  with  a  little  amatory  squeeze  at  parting.  His 
globular  eyes  looked  dimly,  as  through  an  interven¬ 
ing  haze,  at  Vendale  and  Marguerite.  His  heavy 
articulation  labored,  and  brought  forth  a  whole  sen¬ 
tence  at  a  birth.  “  I  think,”  he  said,  “  I  should  have 
liked  a  little  more  wine.”  His  breath  fiuled  him  af¬ 
ter  that  effort ;  he  gasped,  and  walked  to  the  door. 

Obenreizer  addressed  himself  to  Vendale  with  an 
appearance  of  the  deepest  distress. 

“  I  am  so  shocked,  so  confused,  so  distressed,”  he 
began.  “  A  misfortune  has  happened  to  one  of  my 


my  excuse  ?  How  can  1  describe  my  afilietion  at 


depriving  myself  in  this  way  of  the  honor  of  your 
con^any  ?  ” 

He  paused,  evidently  expecting  to  see  Vendale 
take  up  his  hat  and  retire.  Discerning  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  last,  Vendale  determined  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  met  Obenreizer  dexterously,  with 
Obenreizer’s  own  weapona 

“  Pray  don’t  distress  yourself,”  he  said.  “  I  ’ll 
wait  here  with  the  greatest  pleasure  till  you  come 
back.” 

Marguerite  blushed  deeply,  and  turned  away  to 
her  embroidery-fraine  in  a  comer  by  the  window. 
The  film  sbow^  itself  in  Obenrei  zee’s  eyes,  and  the 
smile  came  sometbjng  sourly  to  Obenreizer’s  lips. 
To  have  told  Vendale  tbat  there  was  no  reasonaUe 
prospect  of  his  coming  back  in  good  time  would 
have  been  to  risk  offending  a  man  whose  favorable 
opinion  was  of  solid  conunercial  importance  to  him. 
Accepting  his  defeat  with  the  best  possible  grace, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  equally  honored  and  de¬ 
lighted  by  Vendale’s  proposal.  “  So  frank,  so 
friendly,  so  English !  ”  He  bustled  about,  appai^ 
ently  looking  for  something  be  wanted,  disappeared 
for  a  moment  through  the  fblding-doon  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  next  room,  came  back  with  bis  hat 
and  coat,  and  protesting  that  he  would  return  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  embraced  Vendale’s 
elbows,  and  vanished  from  the  scene  in  company 
with  the  speechless  friend. 

Vendale  turned  to  the  cenmer  by  the  window,  in 
which  Marguerite  had  placed  herself  with  her  work. 
There,  as  if  she  had  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  or 
come  up  through  the  floor  —  there,  in  the  old  atti¬ 
tude,  with  her  face  to  the  stove  —  sat  an  Obstacle 
that  had  not  been  foreseen,  in  the  person  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Dor !  She  half  got  up,  half  li^ed  over  her 
broad  shoulder  at  Vendale,  and  plumped  down 
again.  Was  she  at  work  ?  Yes.  Cleaning  Oben¬ 
reizer’s  gloves,  as  before?  No;  darning  Obenrei- 
zer’s  stockings. 

The  case  was  now  desperate.  Two  serious  con¬ 
siderations  presented  themselves  to  Vendale.  Was 
it  possible  to  put  Madame  Dor  into  the  stove  ? 
The  stove  would  n’t  hold  her.  Was  it  possible  to 
treat  Madame  Dor,  not  as  a  living  woman,  but 
as  an  article  of  ftimiture?  Could  tlie  mind  be 
brought  to  contemplate  this  respiectable  matron 
purely  in  the  light  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  a 
nlack  gauze  head-dress  accidentally  left  on  the  top  of 
it  ?  Yes,  the  mind  could  be  brought  to  do  tnat. 
With  a  comparatively  trifling  effort,  Vendale’s 
mind  did  it.  As  he  took  his  place  on  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  window-seat,  close  by  Marguerite  and  her 
embroidery,  a  slight  movement  appeared  in  the 
chest  of  drawers,  but  no  remark  issued  from  it.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  solid  furniture  is  not  easy  to 
move,  and  that  it  has  this  advantage  in  consequence, 
—  there  is  no  fear  of  upsetting  it. 

Unusually  silent  and  unusually  constrained, — 
with  the  bnght  color  fast  fading  from  her  face,  with 
a  feverish  energy  possessing  her  fingers,  —  the  pret¬ 
ty  Marguerite  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and 
worked  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it.  Hardly  less 
agitated  himself,  Vendale  felt  the  importance  of 
leading  her  very  gently  to  the  avowal  which  he  was 
eager  to  make,  —  to  the  other  sweeter  avowal  still, 
which  he  was  longing  to  hear.  A  woman’s  love  is 
never  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  it  yields  insensibly  to 
a  system  of  gradual  approach.  It  ventures  by  the 
roundabout  way,  and  listens  to  the  low  voice.  Ven¬ 
dale  led  her  memory  back  to  their  past  meeting 
when  they  were  travelling  together  in  Switzerland 
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Her  head  drooped,  as  he  took  her  hand.  He 
drew  her  to  him,  and  looked  at  her.  The  tears  es¬ 
caped  from  her  downcast  eyes,  and  fell  slowly  over 
her  cheeks. 

“  O,  Mr.  Vendale,"  she  said,  sadly,  “it  would 
have  l^n  kinder  to  hare  kept  your  secret.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  distance  between  us?  It  can 
never,  never  be  1  ” 

“There  can  be  but  one  distance  between  ua. 
Marguerite,  —  a  distance  of  your  making.  My  love, 
my  darling,  there  is  no  higher  rank  in  goodness, 
there  is  no  higher  rank  in  beauty,  than  yours! 
Come !  whisper  the  one  little  word  which  tells  me 
you  will  be  my  wife ! " 

She  sighed  bitterly.  “Think  of  your  family,” 
she  murmured ;  “  and  think  of  mine  I  ” 

Vendale  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

“  If  you  dwell  on  such  an  obstacle  as  that,”  he 
saiil,  “I  shall  think  but  one  thought  —  I  shall  think 
I  have  offended  you.” 

She  started,  and  looked  up.  “  O  no !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  innocently.  The  instant  the  words  passed 
her  lips,  she  saw  the  construction  that  might  be 
placed  on  them.  Her  confession  bad  escapi^  her 
in  spite  of  herself.  A  lovely  flush  of  color  over¬ 
spread  her  face.  She  made  a  momentary  effort  to 
disengage  herself  from  her  lover’s  embrace.  She 
looked  up  at  him  entreatin^ly.  She  tried  to  speak. 
The  worus  died  on  her  lips  in  the  kiss  that  Vendale 
pressed  on  them.  “  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Vendale  !  ”  she 
said,  faintly. 

“  Call  me  Geoi^.” 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom.  All  her  heart 
went  out  to  him  at  last.  “  Gleorge !  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

“  Say  you  love  me !  ” 

Her  arms  twined  themselves  gently  round  his 
neck.  Her  lips,  timidly  touching  his  cheek,  mur¬ 
mured  the  delicious  words,  —  “I  love  you  ! ” 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  the  sound 
of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  house  door  came 
clear  to  tl^em  through  the  wintry  stillness  of  the 
street. 

Marguerite  started  to  her  feet. 

“  Let  me  go !  ”  she  said.  “  He  has  come  back  1  ” 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  and  touched  Madame 
Dor’s  shoulder  in  passing.  Madame  Dor  woke  up 
with  a  loud  snort,  looked  first  over  one  shoulder  and 
then  over  the  other,  peered  down  into  her  lap  and 
discovered  neither  stockings,  worsted,  nor  darning- 
needle  in  it  At  the  same  moment,  footsteps  ha- 
came  audible  ascending  the  stairs.  “  Mon  Dieu !  ” 
said  Madame  Dor,  addressing  herself  to  the  stove, 
and  trembling  vicdently.  Vendale  picked  up  the 
stockings  and  the  ball,  and  huddled  them  all  back 
in  a  heap  over  her  shoulder.  “  Mon  Dieu  !  ”  said 
Madame  Dor,  for  the  second  time,  as  the  avalanche 
of  worsted  poured  into  her  capacious  lap. 

'The  door  opened,  and  Obenreiaer  came  in.  His 
first  glance  round  the  room  showed  him  that  Mar¬ 
guerite  was  absent 

“  What !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  my  niece  Is  away  ? 
My  niece  is  not  here  to  entertain  you  in  my  ab¬ 
sence?  'This  is  unpardonable.  I  shall  bring  her 
back  instantly.” 

Vendale  stoppeil  him. 

“  I  beg  you  will  not  disturb  Mi»  Obenreiaer,”  ho 
said.  “  Vou  have  returned,  I  see,  without  your 
friend  ?  ” 

“  My  friend  remains,  and  consoles  our  afflicted 
compatriot  A  heart-rending  scene,  Mr.  Vendale  1 
'Ilie  household  gods  at  the  pawnbroker’s,  —  the 


They  revived  the  impressions,  they  recalled  the 
events,  of  the  happy  by-gone  time.  Little  by  little. 
Marguerite’s  constraint  vanished.  She  smiled,  she 
was  interested,  she  looked  at  Vendale,  she  grew 
idle  with  her  needle,  she  made  false  stitches  in  her 
work.  Their  voices  sank  lower  and  lower;  their 
faces  bent  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  they 

Kke.  And  Madame  Dor  ?  Madame  Dor  behaved 
I  an  angel.  She  never  looked  round ;  she  never 
said  a  woid ;  she  went  on  with  Obenreixer’s  stock¬ 
ings.  Fulling  each  stocking  up  tight  over  her  left 
arm,  and  holding  that  arm  aloft  from  time  to  time, 
to  catch  the  light  on  her  work,  there  were  moments, 
delicate  and  indescribable  moments,  when  Madame 
Dor  appeared  to  be  sitting  upside  down,  and  con¬ 
templating  one  of  her  own  respectable  legs  elevated 
in  the  air.  As  the  minutes  wore  on,  these  elevations 
followed  each  other  at  longer  and  longer  intervala 
Now  and  again,  the  black  gauze  head-dress  nodded, 
dropped  forward,  recover^  itself.  A  little  heap 
of  stwklngs  slid  softly  from  Madame  Dor’s  lap,  and 
remained  unnoticed  on  the  floor.  A  prodigious 
ball  of  worsted  followed  the  stockings,  and  rolled 
lazily  under  the  table.  The  black  gauze  head¬ 
dress  nodded,  dropped  forwarel,  recovered  itself, 
nodd^  again,  dropped  forward  again,  and  recov- 
ereil  itself  no  more.  A  composite  sound,  partly  as 
of  the  purring  of  an  immense  cat,  partly  as  of  the 
planing  of  a  soft  board,  rose  over  the  hushed  voices 
of  the  lovers,  and  hummed  at  regular  intervals 
through  the  room.  Nature  and  Madame  Dor  had 
combined  together  in  Vendale’s  interests.  The  best 
of  women  was  asleep. 

Marguerite  rose  to  stop  —  not  the  snoring  —  let 
us  say,  the  audible  repose  of  Madame  Dor.  Ven¬ 
dale  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  pressed  her  back 
gently  into  her  chair. 

“  Don’t  disturb  her,”  he  whispered.  “I  have 
been  waiting  to  tell  you  a  secret.  L«t  tell  it 
now.” 

Marguerite  resumed  her  seat.  She  tried  to  re¬ 
sume  ber  neeille.  It  was  useless;  her  eyes  failed 
her ;  her  hand  failed  her ;  she  could  find  nothing. 

“We  have  been  talking,"  said  Vendale,  “  of  the 
happy  time  when  we  first  met,  and  first  travelled 
toother.  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  have 
been  concealing  something.  When  we  spoke  of 
my  first  visit  to  Switzerland,  I  told  you  of  all  the 
impressions  I  had  brought  back  with  me  to  Eng¬ 
land  —  except  one.  Can  you  guess  what  that  one 
is?” 

Her  eyes  looked  steadfastly  at  the  embroidery, 
and  her  race  turned  a  little  away  from  him.  Signs 
of  disturbance  began  to  appear  in  her  neat  velvet 
bodice,  round  the  region  of  the  brooch.  She  made 
no  reply.  Vendale  pressed  the  question  without 
men^. 

“  Can  you  guess  what  the  one  Swiss  impression 
is,  which  I  have  not  told  you  yet  ?  ” 

Her  face  turned  back  towards  him,  and  a  faint 
smile  trembled  on  her  lips. 

“  An  impression  of  the  mountains,  perhaps !  ”  she 
said,  slyly. 

“No;  a  .much  more  precious  impression  than 
that.” 

“  Of  the  lakes  ?  ” 

“  No.  'The  lakes  have  not  grown  dearer  and 
dearer  in  remembrance  to  me  every  ,day.  The 
lakes  are  not  associated  with  my  happiness  in  the 
present,  and  my  hopes  in  the  future.  Marguerite ! 
all  that  makes  life  worth  having  hangs,  for  me,  on  a 
word  from  your  lips.  Marguerite !  I  love  you  !  ” 
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family  immeraed  in  lean.  We  all  embraced  in  si¬ 
lence.  My  admiraUe  friend  alone  possessed  his 
composure.  He  sent  oat,  on  the  spot,  ibr  a  bottle 
of  wine.” 

“  Can  1  say  a  word  to  yoa  in  private,  Mr.  Oben- 
reiaer  V  ” 

**  Assuredly.”  He  turned  to  Madame  Dor.  “  My 
ffood  creature,  you  are  sinking  for  want  of  repose. 
Mr.  Vendale  will  excuse  you.” 

Madame  Dor  rose,  and  set  forth  sideways  on  her 
journey  from  the  stove  to  bed.  She  dropped  a 
stocking.  Vendale  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  opened 
one  of  the  folding^-doors.  She  advanced  a  step,  and 
drop|>ed  three  more  stockings.  Vendale,  stotming 
to  recover  them  as  before,  Obenreizer  interiered 
with  profuse  apologies,  and  with  a  warning  look  at 
Kladame  Dor.  Madame  Dor  acknowledged  the  look 
by  dropping  the  whole  of  the  stockings  in  a  heap, 
and  then  sfauflling  away  panic-stricken  from  the 
scene  of  disaster.  Obenreizer  swept  up  the  con»- 
plete  collection  fercely  in  both  hands.  “  Go  I  ”  he 
cried,  giving  his  prodigious  handful  a  prepan^ry 
swing  in  the  air.  Madame  Dor  said,  “  Mon  Dieu,” 
and  vanished  into  the  next  room,  pursued  by  a 
shower  of  stockings. 

“  What  must  you  think,  Mr.  Vendale,”  said  Oben- 
reizer,  closing  the  door,  "of  this  deplorable  intni- 
siou  of  domestic  details  ?  For  myself,  I  blush  at  it. 
We  are  beginning  the  New  Year  as  badly  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  everything  has  gone  wrong  to-night  fie 
seat^,  pray,  —  and  say,  what  may  I  offer  you? 
Shall  we  pay  our  best  respects  to  another  of  your 
noble  English  institutionsr  It  is  my  study  to  be, 
what  you  call,  iolly.  I  propose  a  grog.” 

Vendale  declin^  the  gro^  with  all  needful  re¬ 
spect  for  that  noble  institution. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested,”  he  siud.  “  You  must  have 
observed,  Mr.  Obenreizer,  that  I  have,  from  the 
first,  felt  no  ordinary  admiration  for  your  charming 
niece?” 

"  You  are  very  g;ood.  In  my  niece’s  name,  I 
thank  you.” 

“  Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed,  Utterly,  that 
my  admiration  for  Miss  Obenreizer  has  grown  into 
a  tenderer  and  deeper  feeling  —  ?  ” 

"  Shall  we  say  fmndship,  Mr.  Vendale  ?  ” 

"  Say  love,  —  and  we  shall  be  nearer  to  the 
truth.” 

Obenreizer  started  out  of  his  chair.  The  faintly 
discernible  beat,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to 
a  change  of  color,  showed  itself  suddenly  in  his 
cheeks. 

“  You  are  Miss  Obenreizer’s  guardian,”  pursued 
Vendale.  “  I  ask  you  to  confer  upon  me  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  favors,  —  I  adi  you  to  give  mo  her  hand  in 
marriage.” 

“  Obenreizer  dropped  back  into  his  chair.  “  Mr. 
Vendale.”  he  said,  “you  petrify  me.” 

“  I  will  wait,”  rejoined  Vendale,  “  until  you  have 
recovered  yourself.” 

“  One  word  before  I  recover  myself.  You  have 
said  nothing  about  tliis  to  inv  niece  ?  ” 

“  I  have  ofieiioil  my  whole  heart  to  your  niece. 
And  1  have  reason  to  hope — ” 

“What!”  interposed  Obenreizer.  “You  have 
ma<le  a  proposal  to  my  niece,  without  first  a.sking 
for  iny  authority  to  pay  your  addresses  to  her?” 
He  struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  lost  his  hold 
over  himself  for  the  first  time  in  Vendale’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  him.  “  Sir  !  ”  he  exclmmed,  indignantly, 
“  what  sort  of  conduct  is  this  ?  As  a  man  of  hon¬ 


or,  speaking  to  a  man  of  honor,  how  can  you  justify 
it  ?  ” 

“  I  can  only  jnstify  it  as  one  of  our  English  insti¬ 
tutions,”  said  Vendi^,  quietly.  “  You  admire  our 
English  institutions.  1  can’t  honestly  tell  you,  Mr. 
Obenreizer,  that  I  r^ret  what  I  have  done.  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  I  have  not  acted  in  the  matter 
with  any  intentional  disrespect  towards  yourself 
This  said,  may  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  plainly  what 
objection  you  see  to  favoring  my  suit  ?  " 

“  1  see  this  immense  objection,”  answered  Oben¬ 
reizer,  “  that  my  niece  and  you  are  not  on  a  social 
equality  together.  My  niece  is  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  peasant ;  and  you  are  the  son  of  a  gentleman. 
You  do  us  an  tumor,”  he  added,  lowering  himself 
again  gradually  to  his  enstomary  pobte  level, 
“  which  deserves,  and  has,  our  most  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  fiat  the  inequality  is  too  glaring ; 
the  sacrifice  is  too  great.  You  English  are  a  proud 
people,  Mr.  Vendale.  I  have  observed  enough  of 
this  country  to  see  that  such  a  marriage  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  would  be  a  scandal  here.  Not  a  hand  would 
be  held  out  to  your  peasant-wife;  and  all  your 
best  friends  would  desert  you.” 

“  One  moment,”  said  Vendale,  interposing  on  his 
side.  “  I  may  claim,  without  any  great  arrogance, 
to  know  more  of  mjr  country-people  in  generm,  and 
of  my  own  friends  in  particular,  than  yon  do.  In 
the  estimation  of  everybody  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having,  my  wife  herself  would  be  the  one  sufficient 
justifi^tion  of  marriage.  If  I  did  not  feel  cer¬ 
tain  —  observe,  I  say  certain  —  that  I  am  ofl'ering 
her  a  position  which  she  can  accept  without  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  humiliation,  —  I  would 
never  (cost  me  what  it  might)  have  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife.  Is  there  any  other  obstacle  that  you  see  ? 
Have  you  any  personal  objection  to  me  ?  ” 

Obrareizer  spread  out  both  his  hands  in  courte¬ 
ous  protest.  “Personal  oljection  I  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Dear  sir,  the  bare  question  is  painful  to  me.” 

“  We  are  both  men  of  business,”  pursued  Ven¬ 
dale,  “  and  you  naturally  expect  me  to  satisfy  you 
that  I  have  the  means  of  supporting  a  wife.  I  can 
explain  my  pecuniary  position  in  two  words.  I  in¬ 
herit  from  my  parents  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  In  half  of  that  sum  I  have  only  a  life-in¬ 
terest,  to  which,  if  I  die,  leaving  a  widow,  my  widow 
succeeds.  If  I  die,  leaving  children,  the  money  itself 
is  divided  among  them,  as  they  come  of  age.  The 
other  half  of  my  fortune  is  at  my  own  disposal,  and  is 
invested  in  the  wine  business.  1  see  my  way  to  great¬ 
ly  improving  that  business.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
I  cannot  state  my  return  from  my  capital  embarked 
at  more  than  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Add  the 
yearly  value  of  my  life-interest,  —  and  the  total 
reaches  a  present  annual  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  I  have  the  fairest  prospect  of  soon  making 
it  more.  In  the  mean  time  do  you  object  to  me  on 
pecuniary  grounds  ?  ” 

Driven  back  to  his  last  entrenchment,  Obenreizer 
rose,  and  took  a  turn  backwards  and  furwanls  in 
the  room.  For  the  moment,  he  was  plainly  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  or  do  next. 

“fiefore  I  answer  that  last  question,”  he  said, 
after  a  little  close  consideration  with  himself,  “  I 
beg  leave  tb  revert  for  a  moment  to  Miss  Margue¬ 
rite.  You  said  something  just  now  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  she  returns  the  sentiment  with  which 
you  are  pleased  to  regard  her  ?  ” 

“  I  have  the  inestimable  happiness,”  said  Vendale, 
“  of  knowing  that  she  loves  me.” 

Obenreizer  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  with  the 
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film  over  hU  evet,  and  the  fiuntly  perceptible  beat 
becoming  visible  again  in  his  che^. 

“If  ^’ou  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,”  he 
said,  with  ceremonious  politeness,  “  I  shouhl  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  my  niece.” 
With  those  words,  he  bowed,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Lefl  by  himself,  Vendale’s  thoughts  (as  a  neceb- 
sary  result  of  the  interview,  thus  far)  turned  in¬ 
stinctively  to  the  conmderation  of  Obenreizer’s  mo¬ 
tives.  He  had  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
courtship ;  he  was  now  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  man-iage, — a  marriage  offering  advantages 
which  even  his  ingenuity  could  not  dispute.  On 
the  face  of  it,  his  conduct  was  incomprehensible. 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

Seeking,  under  the  surface,  for  the  answer  to  that 
question,  —  and  remembering  that  Obenreizer  was 
a  man  of  about  his  own  age ;  also,  that  Marguerite 
was,  strictly  speaking,  his  half-niece  only,  —  Ven- 
daie  asked  himself,  with  a  lover's  ready  jealousy, 
whether  he  had  a  rival  to  fear,  as  well  as  a  guar¬ 
dian  to  conciliate.  The  thought  Just  crossed  his 
mind,  and  no  more.  The  sense  of  Marguerite’s  kiss 
still  lingering  on  his  cheek  reminded  him  gently 
that  even  the  jealousy  of  a  moment  was  now  a  trea¬ 
son  to  her. 

On  reflection,  it  seemed  most  likely  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  motive  of  another  kind  might  suggest  tlie  true 
explanation  of  Obenreizer’s  conduct.  Marguerite.’8 
grace  and  beauty  were  precious  ornaments  in  that 
little  household.  They  gave  it  a  special  social  at¬ 
traction  and  a  special  social  importance.  They 
armed  Obenreizer  with  a  certain  influence  in  re¬ 
serve,  which  he  could  always  depend  upon  to  make 
his  house  attractive,  and  which  he  might  always 
bring  more  or  less  to  bear  on  the  ibrwai^ing  of  his 
own  private  ends.  Was  ho  the  sort  of  man  to  re¬ 
sign  such  advantages  as  were  here  implied,  without 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  compensation  for  the 
loss  ?  A  connection  by  marriage  yith  Yendale  of¬ 
fered  him  solid  advantages,  be^^ond  all  doubt.  But 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  in  London  with  far 
greater  power  and  far  wider  influence  than  Ven- 
uale  possessed.  Was  it  possible  that  this  man’s  am¬ 
bition  secretly  looked  higher  than  the  highest  pros¬ 
pects  that  could  be  offered  to  him  by  the  alliance 
now  proposed  for  his  niece  ?  As  the  question 
passed  through  Yendale’s  mind,  the  man  himself 
reappeared  —  to  answer  it,  or  not  to  answer  it,  as 
the  event  might  prove. 

A  markeu  change  was  visible  in  Obenreizer 
when  he  resumed  his  place.  His  manner  was  less 
assured,  and  there  were  plain  traces  about  his  mouth 
of  recent  agitation  which  had  not  been  successfully 
composed.  Had  he  smd  something,  referring  either 
to  Yendale  or  to  himself,  which  had  roiisiHl  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  spirit,  and  which  had  placed  him,  for  the 
first  time,  face  to  face  with  a  resolute  assertion  of 
his  niece’s  will  ?  It  might  or  might  not  be.  This 
was  only  certain,  —  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
met  with  a  repuUe. 

“  I  have  spoken  to  my  niece,”  he  began.  “  I  find, 
Mr.  Yendale,  that  even  your  influence  has  not 
entirely  blinded  her  to  the  social  objections  to  your 
proposal.” 

“  May  I  ask,”  returned  Yendale,  “  if  that  is  the  on¬ 
ly  result  of  your  interview  with  Miss  Obenreizer?” 

A  momentary  flash  leapt  up  through  the  Oben¬ 
reizer  film. 

“  You  are  master  of  the  situation,”  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  of  sardonic  submission.  “  If  you  insist  on 
my  admitting  it,  I  do  admit  it  in  those  words.  My 


niece’s  will  and  mine  used  to  be  one,  Mr.  Yendale. 
You  have  come  between  ns,  and  her  will  is  now 
vours.  In  my  country,  we  know  when  we  are 
beaten,  and  we  submit  with  our  best  grace.  I  sub¬ 
mit,  with  my  best  grace,  on  certain  conditions. 
Let  us  revert  to  the  statement  of  your  pecuniary 
position.  I  have  an  objection  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
—  a  most  amazing,  a  most  amlacious  objection,  from 
a  man  in  my  position  to  a  man  in  yours.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  You  have  honored  me  by  making  a  proposal  for 
my  niece’s  hand.  For  tlie  present  (with  best  thanks 
and  respects),  I  beg  to  decline  it.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  not  rich  enough.” 

The  objection,  as  the  speaker  had  foreseen,  took 
Yendale  completely  by  surprise.  For  the  moment 
he  was  speechless. 

“Your  income  is  fifteen  hundred  a  year,”  pur¬ 
sued  Obenreizer.  “In  my  miserable  country  I 
should  fall  on  m^  knees  before  your  income,  and 
say,  ‘What  a  pnneely  fortune  1’  In  wealthy  Eng¬ 
land,  I  sit  as  I  am,  and  say,  ‘  A  modest  indepen¬ 
dence,  dear  sir;  nothing  more.  Enough,  perhaps, 
for  a  wife  in  your  own  rank  of  life,  who  has  no 
social  prejudices  to  conquer.  Not  more  than  half 
enough  for  a  wife  who  is  a  meanly  bom  foreigner, 
and  who  has  all  your  social  prejudices  against  her.’ 
Sirl  if  my  niece  is  ever  to  marrpr  you,  she  will  have 
what  yon  call  uphill  work  of  it  in  taking  her  place 
at  starting.  Yes,  yes ;  this  is  not  ^our  view,  but  it 
remains,  immovably  remains,  my  view  for  all  that 
For  my  niece’s  sake,  I  claim  that  this  uphill  work 
shall  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  Whatever 
material  advantages  she  can  have  to  help  her,  ought, 
in  common  justice,  to  be  hers.  Now,  tell  me,  Mr. 
Yendale,  on  your  fifteen  hundred  a  year  can  your 
wife  have  a  bouse  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  a  foot¬ 
man  to  open  her  door,  a  butler  to  wait  at  her  table, 
and  a  carriage  and  horses  to  drive  about  it?  I 
see  the  answer  in  your  face,  —  your  face  says,  Na 
Yery  good.  Tell  me  one  more  thing,  and  I  have 
done.  Take  the  mass  of  your  educated,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  lovely  countrywomen,  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  fact  that  a  lady  who  has  a  house  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  quarter,  a  footman  to  open  her  door,  a  butler 
to  wait  at  her  table,  and  a  carriage  and  horses  to 
drive  about  in,  is  a  lady  who  has  gained  four  steps 
in  female  estimation,  at  starting?  Yes?  or  No?  ” 

“  Come  to  the  point,”  said  Yendale.  “  You  view 
this  question  as  a  question  of  terms.  What  are 
your  terms  ?  ” 

“  The  lowest  terms,  dear  sir,  on  which  you  can 
provide  your  wife  with  those  four  steps  at  starting. 
i)ouble  your  present  income,  —  the  most  rigid 
economy  cannot  do  it  in  England  on  less.  You 
said  just  now  that  you  expected  greatly  to  increase 
the  value  of  your  business.  To  work,  —  and  in¬ 
crease  it  1  I  am  a  good  devil  after  all !  On  the 
day  when  you  satisfy  me,  by  plain  proofs,  that  your 
income  has  risen  to  three  thousand  a  year,  ask’  me 
for  my  niece’s  hand,  ami  it  is  yours.” 

“ftlay  I  inquire  if  you  have  mentioned  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  Miss  Obenreizer  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Slie  has  a  last  little  morsel  of  re- 
ganl  still  left  for  me,  Mr.  Yendale,  which  is  not 
yours  yet;  and  she  accepts  my  terms.  In  other 
words,  she  submits  to  be  guided  by  her  guardian’s 
regard  for  her  welfare,  and  by  her  guanlian’s  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  of  the  worhL”  He  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  in  firm  reliance  on  his  position, 
and  in  full  possession  of  lus  excellent  tempttf. 
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Anjr  open  assertion  of  his  own  interests,  in  the 
situation  in  which  Vendale  was  now  placed,  seemed 
to  be  (for  the  present  at  least)  hopeless.  He  found 
himself  literally  left  with  no  ground  to  stand  on. 
Whether  Obenreizer’s  objections  were  the  genuine 
product  of  Obenreizer’s  own  view  of  the  case,  or 
whether  he  was  simply  delaying  the  marriage  in 
the  hope  of  ultimately  breaking  it  off  altogether,  — 
in  either  of  these  events,  any  present  resistance  on 
Vendale’s  part  would  be  ecjually  useless.  There 
was  no  help  fbr  it  but  to  yield,  making  the  best 
terms  that  he  could  on  his  own  side. 

“  I  protest  against  the  conditions  yon  impose  on 
me,”  he  began. 

“Naturally,”  said  Obenreizer;  “I  dare  say  I 
should  protest  myself,  in  your  place.” 

“Say,  however,”  pursued  Vendale,  “that  I  ac¬ 
cept  your  terms.  In  that  case  I  must  be  permitted 
to  make  two  stipulations  on  my  part.  In  the  first 
place  I  shall  expect  to  be  allowed  to  see  your 
niece.” 

“  Aha !  to  see  my  niece  ?  and  to  make  her  in  as 

Ct  a  hurry  to  be  married  as  yon  are  yourself? 

,  pose  I  say  No  ?  you  would  see  her  perhaps 
without  my  permission  ?  ” 

“  Decidedly !  ” 

“  How  delightfully  frank  1  How  exquisitely  Eng¬ 
lish  I  You  snail  see  her,  Mr.  Vendale,  on  certain 
da^Ti,  which  we  will  appoint  together.  What  next  ?  ” 
“  Your  objection  to  my  income,”  proceeded  Ven¬ 
dale,  “  has  tuen  me  completely  by  surprise.  I  wish 
to  be  assured  against  any  repetition  of  that  surprise. 
Your  present  views  of  my  qualification  fbr  marriage 
require  me  to  have  an  income  of  three  thousand  a 
year.  Can  I  be  certain,  in  the  future,  as  your  ex¬ 
perience  of  England  enlarges,  that  your  estimate 
will  rise  no  higher  ?  ” 

“  In  plain  English,”  said  Obenrmzer,  “  you  doubt 
my  wow  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  purpose  to  take  wy  word  for  it,  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  have  doubled  my  income  ?  ” 
asked  Vendale.  “  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  you  stipulated,  a  minute  since,  for  plain 
proofs  ?  ” 

“  Well  played,  Mr.  Vendale !  Yon  combine  the 
foreign  quiclmess  with  the  English  solidity.  Accept 
my  l^t  congratulations.  Accept,  also,  my  written 
guaranty.” 


“  I  made  an  estimate,  some  months  since,  of  the 
capacities  of  my  business,”  said  Vendale.  “  If  that 
estimate  is  correct,  I  shall  double  my  present  in¬ 
come  —  " 

“  And  be  married !  ”  added  Obenreizer. 

“  And  be  married,’*  repeated  Vendale,  “  within 
a  year  from  this  time.  Good  night.” 

VKNDALE  MAKES  MISCHIEF. 

When  Vendale  entered  his  office  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  dull  commercial  routine  at  Cripple  Corner 
met  him  with  a  new  face.  Marguerite  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it  now !  The  whole  machinery  which 
Wilding’s  death  had  set  in  motion,  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  business  —  the  balancing  of  ledgers, 
the  estimating  of  debts,  the  taking  of  stock,  and  the 
rest  of  it  —  was  now  transform^  into  machinery 
which  indicated  the  chances  for  and  against  a 
speedy  marri^e.  After  looking  over  rc»ults_,  as 
presented  by  his  accountant,  and  checking  additions 
and  subtractions,  as  rendered  by  the  clerks,  Vendale 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stock-taking  department 
next,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  cella^  desiring  to 
see  the  report. 

The  Cellarraan’s  appearance,  the  moment  he  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  his  master’s  private  room, 
suggested  that  something  very  extraordinary  must 
have  happened  that  morning.  There  was  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  alacrity  in  Joe^  Ladle’s  movements! 
There  was  something  which  actually  simulated 
cheerfulness  in  Joey  Ladle’s  face  I 
“  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Vendale.  “  Any¬ 
thing  wrong  ?  ” 

*  “I  should  wish  to  mention  one  thing,”  answered 
Joey.  “  Young  Mr.  Vendale,  I  have  never  set  my¬ 
self  up  for  a  prophet” 

“  Who  ever  said  you  did  ?  ” 

“  No  prophet,  as  far  as  I  ’re  heard  tell  of  that 
profession,”  proceeded  Joey,  “  ever  lived  principally 
undergronna.  No  prophet  whatever  else  he  might 
take  in  at  the  pores,  ever  took  in  wine  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night,  for  a  number  of  years  together.  When 
I  said  to  young  Master  Wilding,  respecting  his 
changing  the  name  of  the  firm,  that  one  of  these 
days  he  might  find  he ’d  changed  the  >  luck  of  the 
firm,  —  did  I  put  myself  forward  as  a  prophet  ? 
No,  I  did  n’t  Has  what  I  said  to  him  come  true  ? 
Yes,  it  has.  In  the  time  of  Pebbleaon  Nephew, 
young  Mr.  Vendale,  no  such  thing  was  ever  known 
as  a  mistake  made  in  a  consignment  delivered  at 
these  doors.  There ’s  a  mistake  been  made  now. 
Please  to  remark  that  it  happened  before  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  came  here.  For  which  reason  it  don’t  go 
against  what  I ’ve  said  respecting  Mias  Margaret 
singing  round  the  luck.  Reiul  that,  sir,”  concluded 
Joey,  pointing  attention  to  a  special  passage  in  the 
report,  with  a  forefinger  which  appeared  to  be  in 
process  of  taking  in  through  the  pores  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  dirt  “  It ’s  foreign  to  my  nature 
to  crow  over  the  house  I  serve,  but  I  feel  it  a  kind 
of  a  solemn  duty  to  ask  you  to  read  that.” 

Vendale  read  as  follows:  —  “Note,  respecting 
the  Swiss  champagne.  An  irregularity  has  been 
discovered  in  the  last  consignment  received  firom 
the  firm  of  Defresnier  &  Co.'* 


He  rose ;  seated  himself  at  a  writing-desk  at  a 
ride-table,  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  presented  them 
to  Vendale,  with  a  low  bow.  The  engagement  was 
perfectly  explicit,  and  was  signed  and  dated  with 
scrupulous  care. 

“  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  guaranty  ?  ” 

“  I  am  satisfied.” 

“  Charmed  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure.  We  have  had 
our  little  skirmish,  —  we  have  really  been  wonder¬ 
fully  clever  on  both  sides.  For  the  present  our  af¬ 
fairs  are  settled.  I  bear  no  malice.  You  bear  no 
malice.  Come,  Mr.  Vendale,  a  good  English  shake 
hands.” 

Vendale  gave  his  hand,  a  little  bewildered  by 
Obenreizer’s  sudden  transitions  from  one  humor  to 
another. 

“  When  may  I  expect  to  see  Miss  Obenreizer 
agrin  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  be  rose  to  go. 

“  Honor  me  with  a  visit  to-morrow,”  said  Oben¬ 
reizer,  “  and  we  will  settle  it  then.  Do  have  a 
grog  before  you  go  1  No  ?  Well !  well  I  we  will 
reserve  the  grog  till  you  have  your  three  thousand 
a  year,  and  are  ready  to  be  married.  Aha  I  'When 

will  V  " 


Vendale  stopped, 
and  referred  to  a  memorandum-book  bv  his  ride. 
“  That  was  in  Mr.  Wilding’s  time,”  he  said.  “  The 
vintage  was  a  particularly  good  one,  and  he  took 
the  wiiole  of  it.  The  Swiss  champagne  has  done 
very  well,  has  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  say  it ’s  done  badly,”  answered  the  Cel- 
larman.  “  It  may  have  got  sick  in  our  customers’ 
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tlic  second  time,  Vendaie  discovered  his  envelope- 
case  overthrown  on  the  floor,  and  Obenreiser  on  his 
knees  picking  up  the  contents. 

“  All  my  awkwardness !  ”  said  Obenreiser.  “  This 
dreadful  news  of  yours  startled  me ;  1  8teppe<l 
back — ”  He  became  too  deeply  interested  in 
collecting  the  scattered  envelopes  to  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself,"  said  Vendale.  “  The 
clerk  will  pick  the  things  up." 

"  This  dreadflil  news ! "  repeated  Obenreiser, 
persisting  in  collecting  the  envelopes.  This  dread- 
lul  news !  ” 

“  If  you  will  read  the  letter,"  said  Vendale,  “  you 
will  find  I  have  exaggerated  nothing.  There  it  is, 
open  on  my  desk." 

He  resumed  his  search,  and  in  a  moment  more 
discovered  the  forged  receipt.  It  was  on  the  num¬ 
bered  and  (irinted  form  described  by  the  Swiss 
firm.  Vendale  made  a  memorandum  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  date.  Having  replaced  the  receipt  and 
locked  up  tlie  iron  chamber,  he  had  leisure  to  notice 
Obenreizer,  reiuling  the  letter  in  the  recess  of  a 
window  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

“Come  to  the  fire,”  said  Vendale.  “You  look 
perished  with  the  cold  out  there.  I  will  ring  for 
some  more  coals." 

Obenreizer  rose,  and  came  slowly  back  to  tlie 
desk.  “  ^lurguerite  will  be  as  sorry  to  hear  of  this 
as  1  am,”  he  said,  kindly.  “  What  do  you  mean  to 


interest  in  examining  it  appeared  to  have  been 
quenched  as  suddenly  and  as  eflectually  as  the  fire 
itself.  He  just  glsnced  over  the  document,  and 
said,  “  No ;  I  don't  understand  it !  I  am  sorry  to  be 
of  no  use.” 

“  I  will  write  to  NeuchAtel  by  to-night’s  post,” 
said  Vendale,  patting  away  the  receipt  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  “We  mitst  wait,  and  see  what  comes  of 
it” 

“  By  to-nightb  post,”  repeated  Obenreizer.  “  Let 
me  see.  You  wilt  get  the  answer  in  eight  or  nine 
days’  time.  I  shall  be  back  before  that  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service,  as  commercial  traveller,  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  know  between  this  and  then.  You 
will  send  me  written  instructions  ?  My  best  thanks. 

I  shall  be  most  anxious  for  your  answer  from  Neu- 
chfttel.  Who  knows  ?  It  may  be  a  mistake,  my 
dear  firiend,  after  all.  Courage  I  courage !  courage  1  ” 
lie  had  entered  the  room  with  no  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  pressed  for  time.  He  now  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  took  his  leave  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
not  another  moment  to  lose. 

Left  by  himself,  Vendale  took  a  turn  thoughtfully 
in  tlie  room. 

His  previous  impression  of  Obenreizer  was  shaken 
by  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  at  the  interview 
which  had  just  taken  place.  He  was  disposed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  doubt  whether,  in  this  case,  he  had 
not  been  a  little  hasty  and  hanl  in  his  judgment  on 
another  man.  Obenreizer’s  surprise  and  regret,  on 
hearing  the  news  from  Neuchdtel,  bore  the  plainest 
marks  of  being  honestly  felt,  —  not  politely  assumed 
for  the  occasion.  With  troubles  of  his  own  to  en¬ 
counter,  suffering,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  first 
insidious  attack  of  a  serious  illness,  he  had  looked 
and  spoken  like  a  man  who  really  deplored  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  had  fallen  on  his  friend.  Ilitherto,  Ven¬ 
dale  had  tried  vainly  to  alter  his  first  opinion  of 
Marguerite’s  guanlian,  for  Marguerite's  sake.  All 
the  generous  instincts  in  his  nature  now  combined 
together  and  shook  the  evidence  which  had  seemed 
iin.answerible  up  to  this  time.  “  Who  knows  ?  ”  he 
thought,  “  I  m<ay  have  read  that  man’s  face  wrongly, 
after  all.” 

The  time  passed,  —  the  happy  evenings  with  Mar¬ 
guerite  came  and  went  It  was  again  the  tenth 
morning  since  Vendale  had  written  to  the  Swiss 
finn ;  and  again  the  answer  appeared  on  his  desk 
with  the  other  letters  of  the  day  :  — 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  My  senior  partner,  M.  Defresnier,  has 
been  called  away,  by  urgent  business,  to  Milan.  In  his 
absence  (and  with  his  full  concurrence  and  authniity,) 
I  now  write  to  you  again  on  the  subject  of  the  missing 
five  hundred  pounds. 

“  Your  discovery  that  the  forged  receipt  is  executed 
upon  one  of  our  numbered  and  printed  forms  has  caused 
inexpressible  surprise  and  distress  to  my  partner  and  to. 
myself.  At  the  time  when  your  remittance  was  stolen, 
but  three  keys  were  in  existence  opening  the  strong  box 
jn  which  our  receipt-forms  are  invariably  kept.  My  part¬ 
ner  had  one  key ;  1  had  the  other.  The  third  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who,  at  that  period,  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  of  trust  in  our  house.  We  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  suspecting  one  of  ourselves  as  of 
suspecting  this  person.  Suspicion  now  points  at  him, 
nevertheless.  I  cannot  prevail  on  m3rself  to  inform  you 
who  the  person  is,  so  long  as  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  that  he  mav  come  innocently  out  of  the  inquiry 
which  must  now  he  instituted.  Imrgivo  my  silence : 
the  motive  of  it  is  good. 

“  The  form  our  investigation  mnst  now  take  is  simple 
enough.  The  handwriting  on  your  receipt  must  be 
compared,  by  competent  persons  whom  we  nave  at  our 
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disposal,  with  certain  specimens  of  handwritinf^  in  oar  pos¬ 
session.  I  cannot  send  you  the  specimens,  for  businese 
reasons,  which,  when  yon  hear  them,  you  are  sure  to  ap¬ 
prove.  I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  the  receipt  to  Neu- 
chltel,  —  and,  in  making  tiiis  request,  I  must  accompany 
it  by  a  word  of  necessary  warning. 

“  If  the  person  at  whom  snspicion  now  points  really 
proves  to  be  the  person  who  has  committed  this  forgery 
and  theft,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  circnmsbinces  may 
have  already  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  only  evidence 
against  him  is  the  evklence  in  your  bands,  and  he  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  and  destror  it  I 
strongly  urge  you  not  to  trust  the  receipt  to  the  post. 
Send  it  to  me,  without  loss  of  time,  by  a  private  hand, 
and  choose  nobody  for  your  messenger  but  a  person  long 
establi.shed  in  vour  own  employment,  accustomed  to 
travelling,  capable  of  speaking  French ;  a  man  of  cour¬ 
age,  a  man  of  honesty,  and,  atover  all  things,  a  man  who 
can  be  trusted  to  let  no  stranger  scrape  acquaintance 
with  him  on  the  route.  Tell  no  one  —  absolutely  no 
one  —  but  your  messenger  of  tbe  turn  this  matter  has 
now  taken.  The  safe  transit  of  the  receipt  may  depend 
on  your  interpreting  literally  the  advice  which  1  give  you 
at  the  end  of  this  letter. 

“  1  have  only  to  add  that  every  possible  saving  of  time 
is  now  of  the  lost  importance.  More  than  one  of  our 
receipt-forms  is  missing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
new  frauds  may  not  be  committed  if  we  fail  to  lay  our 
hands  on  the  thief. 

“  Your  faithful  servant, 

“  Holland. 

“  (Signing  for  Defresnier  &  O’).’’ 

Who  was  the  suspected  man  ?  In  Vendale’s  po¬ 
sition,  it  seemed  useless  to  inquire. 

Who  was  to  be  sent  to  Neuchdtel  with  the  re¬ 
ceipt  ?  Men  of  courage  find  men  of  honesty  were 
to  lie  had  at  Cripple  Comer  for  the  asking.  But 
where  was  the  man  who  was  accustomed  to  foreign 
travelling,  who  could  speak  the  French  language, 
and  who  could  be  really  relied  on  to  let  no  stranger 
scrape  acquaintance  with  him  on  his  route?  There 
was  but  one  man  at  hand  who  combined  all  those 
requisites  in  his  own  person,  and  that  man  was 
Vendale  himself. 

It  was  a  sacrifice  to  leave  his  business ;  it  was 
a  greater  sacrifice  to  leave  Marguerite.  But  a 
matter  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  involved  in  the 
pemling  inquiry  ;  and  a  literal  interpretation  of  M. 
Kolland’s  advice  was  insisted  on  in  terms  which 
there  was  no  trifling  with.  The  more  Vendale 
thought  of  it,  the  more  plainly  the  necessity  faced 
him,  and  said,  “  Gro !  ” 

As  he  locked  up  the  letter  with  the  receipt,  the 
association  of  ideas  reminded  him  of  Obenreizer. 
A  guess  at  the  identi^  of  the  suspected  man  looked 
more  possible  now.  Obenreizer  might  know. 

The  thought  had  barely  passed  through  his  mind, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Obenreizer  entered  the 
room. 

“  They  told  me  at  Soho  Square  you  were  expect¬ 
ed  back  last  night,”  said  Vendale,  greeting  him. 
“  Have  you  done  well  in  the  country  ?  Are  you 
better  ?  ” 

A  thousand  thanks.  Obenreizer  had  done  ad¬ 
mirably  well.  Obenreizer  was  infinitely  better. 
And  now,  what  news  ?  Any  letter  from  Neuch&- 
tel  ? 

“  A  very  strange  letter,”  answered  Vendale. 
a  The  matter  has  taken  a  new  turn,  and  the  letter 
insists  —  without  excepting  anybody  —  on  my 
keeping  our  next  proceedings  a  profound  secret” 

“  Without  excepting  anybody  ?  ”  repeated  Oben¬ 
reizer.  As  he  said  the  words,  he  walked  away 
again,  thoughtfully,  to  the  window  at  the  other  end 


of  the  room,  looked  out  for  a  moment  and  suddenly 
came  back  to  Vemlale.  “  Surely  they  most  have 
forgotten  ?  ”  he  resumed,  “  or  they  would  have  ex¬ 
cepted  met” 

“  It  is  Monsieur  Rolland  who  writes,”  aaid  Ven¬ 
dale.  “  And,  as  you  say,  he  must  certainly  have 
forgotten.  That  view  of  the  matter  quite  escaped 
me.  I  was  just  wishing  I  had  you  to  consult  when 
you  came  into  the  room.  And  here  I  am  tied  by  a 
formal  prohibition,  which  cannot  possibly  have  been 
intended  to  include  you.  How  very  annoying !  ” 

Obenreizer’s  filmy  eyes  fixed  on  Vend^  atten¬ 
tively. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  more  than  annoying !  ”  he  said. 
“  I  came  this  morning  not  only  to  b^r  tbe  news, 
but  to  ofi’er  myself  as  messenger,  negotiator,  — 
what  you  will.  Would  you  believe  it?  I  have 
letters  which  oblige  me  to  go  to  Switzerland  imme¬ 
diately.  Messages,  documents,  anything.  —  I  could 
have  taken  them  all  to  Defresnier  and  Holland  for 
you.” 

“  You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,”  returned 
Vendale.  “  I  had  decided,  most  unwillingly,  on  go¬ 
ing  to  Neuchotel  myself,  not  five  minutes  since,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  find  no  one  here  capable  of  taking  my 
place.  Let  me  look  at  the  letter  again.” 

He  opened  the  strong  room  to  get  at  the  letter. 
Obenreizer,  after  first  glancing  round  him  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  alone,  followed  a  step  or  two 
and  waited,  measuring  Vendale  with  his  eye.  Ven¬ 
dale  was  the  tallest  man,  and  unmistakably  the 
strongest  man  also  of  the  two.  Obenreizer  turned 
awav,  and  warmed  himself  at  the  fire. 

Meanwhile,  Vendale  read  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  letter  for  the  third  time.  There  was  the  plain 
warning,  —  there  was  the  closing  sentence,  which 
insisted  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  it  The  hand 
which  was  leading  Vendale  in  the  dark  led  him  on 
that  condition  only.  A  large  sum  was  at  stake ;  a 
terrible  suspicion  remained  to  be  verified.  If  he 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  if  anything  hap¬ 
pened  to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  who  would  be 
blamed  ?  As  a  man  of  business,  Vendale  had  but 
one  course  to  follow.  He  locked  the  letter  up 
again. 

“  It  is  most  annoying,”  he  said  to  Obenreizer,  — 
“  it  is  a  piece  of  forgetfulness  on  Monsieur  Roll.tnd's 
part  which  puts  me  to  serious  inconvenience,  and 
places  me  in  an  absurdly  false  position  towards  you. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  1  am  acting  in  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  acting  entirely  in  the  dark.  I  liave  no 
choice  but  to  be  guided,  not  Ire  the  spirit,  but  by 
the  letter  of  my  instructions.  You  understand  mu, 
I  am  sure  ?  You  know,  if  I  had  not  been  fettered 
in  this  way,  how  gladly  I  should  have  accepted  your 
services  ?  ” 

“  Say  no  more  !  ”  returned  Obenreizer,  “  In 
your  place  I  should  have  done  the  same.  My  good 
friend,  I  take  no  offence.  I  thank  you  for  your 
compliment.  We  shall  be  travelling  companions, 
at  any  rate,”  added  Obenreizer.  “  You  go,  as  I  go, 
at  once  ?  ” 

“  At  once.  I  must  speak  to  Marguerite  first,  of 
course !  ” 

“  Surely  I  surely  1  Speak  to  her  this  evening. 
Come  and  pick  me  up  on  the  way  to  the  station. 
We  go  together  by  the  mail  train  to-night  ?  ” 

“  By  the  mail  train  to-night.” 

It  was  later  than  Vendale  had  anticipated  when 
he  drove  up  to  the  house  in  Soho  Square.  Business 
difficulties,  occasioned  by  his  sudden  departure. 
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hsd  pretented  tbemaelvet  by  dosens.  A  cruelly 
Ur;ge  sh«re  of  the  time  which  he  had  hoped  to 
derote  to  Marguerite  had  been  claimed  by  duties  at 
his  office  which  it  was  impossible  to  neglect. 

To  hk  surprise  and  delight,  she  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  when  he  entered  it 

“  We  have  only  a  few  minutes,  George,”  she 
said.  ^  But  Madame  Dor  has  been  good  to  me,  — 
and  we  can  have  those  few  minutes  alone.”  She 
threw  her  arms  round  hk  neck,  and  whispered 
eagerly,  “  Have  you  done  anything  to  offend  Mr. 
Obenreiaer  ?  ” 

**  1 1  ”  exclaimed  Vendale,  in  amazement 

“  Hush !  ”  she  said,  I  want  to  whkper  it  You 
know  the  little  photograph  I  have  got  of  you.  This 
afternoon  it  happened  to  be  on  the  chimney-piece. 
He  took  it  np  and  looked  at  it,  —  and  I  saw  his  face 
in  the  glass.  1  know  you  have  offended  him  I  He 
k  merciless ;  he  is  revengeful ;  he  k  as  secret  as  the 
grave.  Don’t  go  with  him,  George,  —  don’t  go 
with  him  1  ” 

“  My  own  love,”  returned  Vendale,  “  you  are  let¬ 
ting  your  fancy  frighten  you  I  Obenreizer  and  I 
were  never  better  mends  than  we  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Before  a  word  more  could  be  said,  the  sudden 
movement  of  some  ponderous  body  shook  the  floor  of 
the  next  room.  The  shock  was  followed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Madame  Dor.  “  Obenreizer  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  thk  excellent  person  in  a  whkper,  and 
plumped  down  instanUy  in  her  regular  place  by  the 
stove. 

Obenreizer  came  in  with  a  courier’s  bag  strapped 
over  his  shoulder. 

“  Are  you  ready  ?  ”  he  asked,  addressing  Ven¬ 
dale.  “  Can  I  take  anything  for  you  ?  You  have 
no  travelling-bag.  I  have  got  one.  Here  is  the 
compartment  for  papers,  open  at  your  service.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Vendale.  “  I  have  only  one 
paper  of  importance  with  roe;  and  that,  paper  I  am 
bound  to  take  charge  of  mj’self.  Here  it  k,”  he 
added,  touching  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  “  and 
here  it  must  remain  till  we  get  to  Neuchdtel.” 

As  he  said  those  words,  l^rguerite’s  hand  caught 
hk,  and  pressed  it  signiflcantly.  She  was  looking 
towards  Obenreizer.  Before  Vendale  could  look, 
in  hk  turn,  Obenreizer  had  wheeled  round,  and  was 
taking  leave  of  Madame  Dor. 

“  Adieu,  my  charming  niece  1  ”  he  said,  turning 
to  Marguerite  next.  “  En  route,  my  friend,  for 
Neuchktel !  ”  He  tapped  Vendale  lightly  over  the 
breast-pocket  of  hk  coat,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
door. 

Vendale’s  last  look  was  for  Marguerite.  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  last  words  to  him  were,  “  Don’t  go !  ” 


ACT  III. 

IK  THK  VALLEY. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February 
when  Vendale  and  Obenreizer  set  forth  on  their  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  winter  being  a  hard  one,  the  time 
was  bad  for  travellers.  So  bad  was  it  that  these 
two  travellers,  coming  to  Strasburg,  found  its  great 
inns  almost  empty.  And  even  the  few  people  they 
did  encounter  in  that  city,  who  had  started  from 
England  or  from  Paris  on  business  journeys  towards 
the  interior  of  Switzerland,  were  turning  back. 

Many  of  the  railroads  in  Switzerland  that  tour¬ 
ists  pass  easily  enough  now,  were  almost  or  quite 
impracricable  then.  Some  were  not  begun ;  more 


were  not  completed.  On  such  as  were  open,  there 
were  still  large  gape  of  old  road  where  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  winter  season  was  often  stopped ;  on 
others,  there  were  weak  points  where  the  new  work 
was  not  safe,  either  under  conditions  of  severe 
frost,  or  of  rapid  thaw.  The  running  of  trains  on 
this  last  class  was  not  to  be  counted  on  in  the  worst 
time  of  the  year,  was  contingent  upon  weather,  or 
was  wholly  abandoned  through  the  months  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  dangerous. 

At  Strasbuig  there  were  more  travellers’  stories 
afloat,  respecting  the  difficulties  of  the  way  farther 
on,  than  there  were  travellers  to  relate  them.  Many 
of  these  tales  were  as  wild  as  usual ;  but  the  more 
modestly  marvellous  did  derive  some  color  from  the 
circumstance  that  people  were  indiroutably  turning 
back.  However,  as  the  road  to  Basle  was  open, 
Vendale’s  resolution  to  posh  on  was  in  no  wise  dis¬ 
turbed.  Obenreizer’s  resolution  was  necessarily 
Vendale’s,  seeing  that  he  stood  at  bay  thus  desper¬ 
ately  ;  —  he  must  be  ruined,  or  must  destroy  the 
evidence  that  Vendale  carried  about  him,  even  if 
he  destroyed  Vendale  with  it 

The  state  of  mind  of  each  of  these  two  fellow- 
travellers  towards  the  other  was  this.  Obenreizer, 
encircled  by  impending  ruin  through  Vendale’s 
quickness  of  action,  and  seeing  the  circle  narrowed 
every  hour  by  Vendale’s  energy,  hated  him  with 
the  animosity  of  a  fierce,  cunning  lower  animal.  He 
had  always  had  instinctive  movements  in  his  breast 
against  him ;  perhaps,  because  of  that  old  sore  of 
gentleman  and  peasant;  perhaps,  because  of  the 
openness  of  hk  nature ;  perni^,  because  of  his  bet¬ 
ter  looks ;  perhaps,  because  of  his' success  with  Mar¬ 
guerite  ;  perhaps,  on  all  those  grounds,  the  two  last 
not  the  least.  And  now  he  saw  in  him,  besides,  the 
hunter  who  was  tracking  him  down.  Vendale,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  contending  generously 
against  hk  first  vague  mistrust,  now  felt  bound  to 
contend  against  it  more  than  ever,  reminding  him¬ 
self,  “He  is  Marguerite’s  guardian.  We  are  on 
perfectly  friendly  terms  ;  he  k  my  companion  of  his 
own  proposal,  and  can  have  no  interested  motive  in 
sharing  this  undesirable  journey.”  To  which  pleas 
in  behalf  of  Obenreizer,  chance  added  'one  consid¬ 
eration  more,  when  they  came  to  Basle,  after  a  jour- 
neyof  more  than  twice  the  average  duration. 

They  had  had  a  late  dinner,  and  were  alone  in  an 
inn  room  there,  overhanging  the  Rhine,  at  that 
place  rapid  and  deep,  swollen  and  loud.  Vendale 
lounged  upon  a  couch,  and  Obenreizer  walked  to 
and  fro,  —  now  stopping  at  the  window,  looking  at 
the  crooked  reflections  m  the  town  lights  in  the  dark 
water,  (and  peradventure  thinking,  “  If  I  could  fling 
him  into  it !”)  now  resuming  hk  walk  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  floor. 

“  Where  shall  I  rob  him,  if  I  can  ?  Where  shall 
I  murder  him,  if  I  must?”  So,  as  he  paced  the 
room,  ran  the  river,  ran  the  river,  ran  the  river. 

The  burden  seemed  to  him,  at  last,  to  be  growing 
so  plain  that  he  stopped  ;  thinking  it  as  well  to  sug¬ 
gest  another  burden  to  hk  companion. 

“  The  Rhine  sounds  to-night,”  he  said  with  a 
smile,  “  like  the  old  waterfall  at  home.  That  watei^ 
fall  which  my  mother  showed  to  travellers  (I  told 
you  of  it  once).  The  sound  of  it  changed  with  the 
weather,  as  does  the  sound  of  all  falling  waters  and 
flowing  waters.  When  I  was  pupil  of  the  watch¬ 
maker,  I  remembered  it  as  sometimes  saying  to  me 
for  whole  days,  ‘  Who  are  you,  my  little  wretch  ? 
Who  are  you,  my  little  wretch  ?  ’  I  remembered  it 
as  saying,  other  times,  when  its  sound  was  hollow, 
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tnd  ttorm  'was  coming  up  the  Pass :  *  Boom,  boom, 
tooqi.  Beat  him,  beat  him,  beat  him.’  Like  my 
aether  enraged,  —  if  she  was  my  mother.” 

“  If  she  was  ?  ”  said  Vendale,  gradually  changing 
Ks  attitude  to  a  sitting  one.  R  she  was  ?  Why 
d)  you  say  ‘  if  ’  ?  ” 

“  What  do  I  know  ?  ”  replied  the  other  negligent¬ 
ly  throwing  up  his  hands  and  letting  them  fMl  as 
they  would.  “  What  you  would  have  ?  I  am  so 
obcurely  bom,  that  how  can  I  say  ?  I  was  very 
yoang,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  men  and 
wouen,  and  my  so-called  parents  were  old.  Any- 
thilg  is  possible  of  a  case  bke  that  ?  ” 

“Did  you  ever  doubt  —  ?  ” 

“  I  told  you  once,  1  doubt  the  marriage  of  those 
two,”  he  replied,  throwing  up  his  hands  again,  as  if 
he  'were  throwing  the  unprofitable  subject  away. 
“  But  here  I  am  in  Creation.  I  come  of  no  fine 
family.  What  does  it  matter  V  ” 

.  “  At  least  you  are  Swiss,”  said  Vendale,  after  fol¬ 

lowing  him  with  his  eyes  to  and  fro. 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  he  retorted,  abruptly,  and 
stopping  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder.  “  1  say  to 
YOU,  at  least  you  are  English.  How  do  you 
know?” 

“  By  what  I  have  been  told  from  Infancy.” 

“  Ab  1  I  know  of  myself  that  way.” 

And,”  added  Vendale,  pursuing  the  thought 
that  he  could  not  drive  back,  “  by  my  earliest  rec¬ 
ollections.” 

“I  also.  I  know  of  myself  that  way,  —  if  that 
way  satisfies.” 

“  Does  it  not  satisfy  jrou  ?  ” 

“  It  must  There  is  nothing  like  ‘  it  must  ’  in 
this  little  world.  It  must  Two  short  words  those, 
but  stronger  than  long  proof  or  reasoning.” 

“  You  and  poor  Wilding  were  bom  in  the  same 
year.  You  were  nearly  rt  an  age,”  said  Vendale, 
again  thoughtfully  looking  after  him  as  he  resumed 
his  pacing  up  and  down. 

“  les.  Very  nearly.” 

Could  Obenreiser  be  the  missing  man  ?  In  the 
unknown  associations  of  things,  was  there  a  subtler 
meaning  than  he  himself  thought,  *10  that  theory  so 
often  on  his  Ups  about  the  smallness  of  the  world  ? 
Had  the  Swiss  letter  presenting  him,  followed  so 
close  on  Mrs.  Goldstraw’s  revelation  concerning  the 
infant  who  had  been  taken  away  to  SwiteerTand, 
because  be  was  that  inftint  grown  a  man?  In  a 
world  where  so  many  dep^  be  unsounded,  it 
nught  be.  The  chances,  or  the  laws,  —  call  them 
either,  —  that  had  'wrought  out  the  revival  of  Ven- 
dale’s  own  acquaintance  with  Obenreizer,  and  had 
ripened  it  into  intimacy,  and  had  brought  them 
here  together  this  present  winter  night,  were  hard¬ 
ly  less  curious ;  while  read  by  such  a  light,  they 
were  seen  to  cohere  towards  the  furtherance  of  a 
i  continuous  and  an  intelligible  purpose, 
j  Vendale’s  awakened  thoughts  ran  high  while  his 
eyes  musingly  followed  Obenreizer  pacing  up  and 
I  down  the  room,  the  river  ever  running  to  the  tune : 
!  “  Where  shall  I  rob  him,  if  I  can  ?  Where  shall  I 
I  murder  him,  if  I  must  ?  ”  The  secret  of  his  dead 
j  friend  was  in  no  hazard  from  Vendale’s  lips ;  but 
!  just  as  his  friend  had  died  of  its  weight,  so  did  he 
in  his  lighter  succession  feel  the  burden  of  the  trust, 
and  the  obligation  to  follow  any  clew,  however  ob¬ 
scure.  He  rapidly  asked  himself,  would  he  like 
this  man  to  be  the  real  Wilding?  Nc),  Argue 
do'wn  his  mistrust  as  he  might,  he  was  unwilling  to 

Eut  such  a  substitute  in  the  place  of  his  late  guile- 
iss,  outspoken,  childlike  partner.  He  rapidly 


asked  himself,  would  he  like  this  man  to  be  rich  ? 
No.  He  had  more  power  than  enough  over  Mar¬ 
guerite  as  it  was,  and  wealth  might  invest  him  with 
more.  Would  be  bke  this  man  to  be  Marguerite’s 
guardian,  and  yet  proved  to  stand  in  no  degree  of 
relationsbip  towaros  her,  however  disconnected  and 
distant?  No.  But  these  were  not  considerations 
to  come  between  him  and  fidelity  to  the  dead.  Let 
him  see  to  it  that  they  passed  him  with  no  other 
notice  than  the  knowledge  that  they  iad  passed 
him,  and  left  him  bent  on  the  discharge  of  a  solemn 
duty.  And  he  did  see  to  it,  so  soon  that  he  followed 
his  companion  with  ungrui^ng  eyes,  while  he  still 
paced  the  room ;  that  companion,  whom  he  suppwsed 
to  be  moodily  reflecting  on  his  own  birth,  and  not 
on  another  man’s least  of  all  what  man’s  —  vio¬ 
lent  Death. 

'The  road  in  advance  finm  Basle  to  Neuchfttel 
was  better  than  had  been  represented.  The  latest 
weather  had  done  it  good.  Drivers,  both  of  horses 
and  mules,  had  come  in  that  evening  after  dark, 
and  had  reported  nothing  more  difficult  to  be  over¬ 
come  than  trials  of  patience,  harness,  wheels,  axles, 
and  whipcord.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck  for  a 
carriage  and  horses,  to  take  them  on  in  the  morning, 
and  to  start  before  daylight 

“Do  you  lock  your  door  at  night  when  travel¬ 
ling?”  asked  Obenreizer,  standing  warming  his 
hands  by  tbe  wood  fire  in  Vendale’s  chamber,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  his  own. 

“  Not  I.  I  sleep  tod  soundly." 

“  You  are  so  sound  a  sleeper  ?  ”  he  retorted,  with 
an  admiring  look.  “  What  a  blessing  1  ” 

“  Anything  but  a  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the 
house,”  rejoined  Vendale,  “if  I  had  to  be  knocked 
up  in  the  morning  from  tiie  outside  of  my  bedroom 
door.” 

“  I  too,”  said  Obenreizer,  “  leave  open  mjr  room. 
But  let  me  advise  you,  as  a  Swiss  who  knows :  al¬ 
ways,  when  you  travel  in  my  country,  put  your 
papers  —  and,  of  course,  your  money  —  under  your 
pillow.  Always  the  same  place.” 

“  You  are  not  complimentary  to  your  country¬ 
men,”  laughed  Vendale. 

“My  countrymen,”  said  Obenreizer,  'with  that 
light  touch  of  his  friend’s  elbows  by  way  of  good 
night  and  benediction,  “  I  supp^,  are  like  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  men.  And  the  majority  of  men  will  take 
what  they  can  get.  Adieu !  At  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Adieu  1  At  four.” 

Left  to  himself,  Vendale  raked  the  logs  together, 
sprinkled  over  them  the  white  wood-ashes  lying  on 
the  hearth,  and  sat  down  to  compose  his  thoughts. 
But  they  s^ll  ran  high  on  their  latest  theme,  and 
the  running  of  the  nver  tended  to  agitate  rather 
than  to  quiet  them.  As  he  sat  thinking,  what  little 
disposition  he  had  had  to  sleep,  departed.  He  felt 
it  hopeless  to  lie  do'wn  yet,  and  sat  dressed  by  the 
fire.  Marguerite,  Wilding,  Obenreizer,  the  business 
he' was  then  upon,  and  a  thousand  hopes  and  doubts 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  occupied  his  mind  at 
once.  Everything  seemed  to  have  power  over  him, 
but  slumber.  'I^e  departed  disposition  to  sleep 
kept  far  away. 

He  had  sat  for  a  long  time  thinking,  on  the 
hearth,  when  his  candle  burned  down,  and  its 
light  went  out.  It  was  of  little  moment ;  there 
was  light  enough  in  the  fire.  He  changed  bis 
attitude,  and,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  chair-back, 
and  his  chin  upon  that  hand,  sat  thinking  still. 

But  he  sat  Mtween  the  fire  and  the  ted,  and,  as 
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tbts  (iro  flickered  in  the  of  lur  from  the  fait- 
floiring  river,  hie  enla^d  shadow  fluttered  on  the 
white  wall  by  the  bedside.  His  attitu<le  gave  it  an 
air,  half  of  mourning,  and  half  of  bending  over 
Uie  bed  imploring.  His  eves  were  observant  of  it. 


that  it  was  like  Wilding’s  shadow,  and  not  his  own. 

A  slight  change  of  ^ace  would  cause  it  to  disap¬ 
pear.  lie  made  the  change,  and  the  apparition  of 
uis  disturbed  fancy  vanished.  He  now  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  little  nook  beside  the  fire,  and  the  door 
of  the  room  was  before  him. 

It  had  a  long  cumbrous  iron  latch.  He  saw  the 
latch  slowly  and  softly  rise.  The  door  opened  a 
very  little,  and  came  to  again :  as  though  only  the 
air  had  moved  it.  But  ho  saw  that  the  latch  was 
out  of  the  hasp.  ' 

The  door  opened  again  very  slowly,  until  it 
opened  wide  enough  to  admit  some  one.  It  aftei^ 
wards  remained  stul  for  a  while,  as  though  cautious¬ 
ly  held  open  on  the  other  side.  The  figure  of  a 
man  then  entered,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the 
bed,  and  stood  quiet  Just  within  the  door.  Until  it 
said,  in  a  low  half-whisper,  at  the  same  time  taking 
one  step  forward,  “  Vendalo  I” 

“  What  now  ?  ”  he  answered,  springing  from  his 
scat ;  “  who  is  it  ?  ” 

It  was  Obenreizer,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  sur¬ 
prise  as  Vendale  came  upon  him  from  that  une.x- 
pected  direction.  “  Not  in  bed  ?  ”  be  siiid,  catching 
him  by  both  shoulders  with  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  a  struggle,  “  Then  something  u  wrong !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Vendale,  releasing 
himself. 

“  First  tell  me ;  you  are  not  ill  ?  ” 

“111?  No.” 

“  I  have  had  a  bad  dream  about  you.  How  is  it 
that  1  see  you  up  and  dressed  ?  ” 

“  My  g(^  fellow,  I  may  as  well  ask  you  how  is  it 
that  I  see  you  up  and  undressed.” 

“  I  have  told  you  why.  I  have  had  a  bad  dream 
about  you.  1  tried  to  rest  after  it,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  I  could  not  make  up  my  miml  to  slay 
where  I  wa.s,  without  knowing  you  were  safe ;  and 
yet  1  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come  in  here. 
1  have  been  minutes  hesitating  at  the  door.  It  is 
so  easy  to  laugh  at  a  dream  that  you  have  not 
dreamud.  Where  is  your  candle  V  ” 

“  Burnt  out.” 

“  1  have  a  whole  one  in  my  room.  Shall  I  fetch 
it  ?  ” 

“  Do  so.” 

His  room  was  very  near,  and  he  was  absent  for 
but  a  few  seconds.  Coming  buck  with  the  caudle 
in  his  hand,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  hearth  and 
lighted  it.  As  he  blew  with  his  breatlf  a  charnul 
billet  into  flame  for  the  purpose,  Vendale,  looking 
down  at  him,  saw  that  his  liiis  were  white  and  nut 
easy  of  l•ollt^*l. 

“Yesl"  said  Obenreizcr,  setting  the  lighted 
camlle  on  the  table,  “it  was  a  bad  dream.  Only 
look  at  mu  1  ” 

Mis  leet  were  bare;  bis  red-flannel  shirt  was 
thniwn  latck  at  the  throat,  and  its  sleeves  were 
rolled  hImivc  the  elliows ;  his  only  other  garment,  a 
pair  of  iiinler  pantaloons  or  drawers,  reaching  to 
the  ankles,  fitted  him  close  and  tight.  A  certain 
lithe  and  savage  ap|M*arance  was  on  his  figure,  and 
his  eves  were  very  bright. 

“  if  there  had  been  a  wrestle  with  a  robber,  as  1 
dreamed,”  said  Obunreizer,  “you  see,  1  was  strip[>ed 
for  it.” 


“  And  armed,  too,”  said  Vendale,  glancing  at  bji 
ginllo. 

“  A  traveller’s  dagger,  that  I  always  carry  on  tie 
road,”  he  answered,  carelessly,  half  drawing  it  frosi 


again.  “  Do  you  carry  no  such  thing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“No  pistols?”  said  Obenreizcr,  glancing  at  tie 
table,  and  from  it  to  the  untouched  pillow. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort” 

“You  Englishmen  are  so  confident!  You  wish 
to  sleep?” 

“I  nave  wished  to  sleep  this  long  time,  bat  I 
can’t  do  it  ?  ” 

“  1  neither,  after  the  bad  dream.  My  fire  has 
mne  the  way  of  your  candle.  >lay  I  come  aid  sit 
by  yours  ?  Two  o’clock  I  It  will  so  soon  b«  four, 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  gb  to  bed  again.” 

“  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  bed  at  all, 
now,”  said  Vendale ;  “  sit  here  ami  keep  me  com¬ 
pany,  and  welcome.” 

Going  back  to  his  room  to  arrange  his  dress, 
Obenreizcr  soon  returned  in  a  loose  cloak  and  slip¬ 
pers,  and  they  sat  down  on  opiiosite  sides  of  the 
hearth.  In  the  interval,  Vendale  had  replenished 
the  fire  from  the  wood-basket  in  his  room,  and 
Obenreizcr  had  put  upon  the  table  a  flask  and  eup 
from  his. 

“  Common  cabaret  brandy,  I  am  afraid,”  be  said, 
pouring  out;  “bought  upon  the  road,  and  not  like 
yours  from  Cripple  Corner.  But  yours  is  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  so  much  the  wofse.  A  cold  night,  a  cold  time 
of  night,  a  cold  country,  and  a  cold  bouse.  This 
may  'be  better  than  nothing ;  try  it.” 

Vendale  took  the  cup,  and  did  so. 

“  How  do  you  find  it  ?  ” 

“  It  has  a  coarse  after-flavor,”  said  Vendale,  giv¬ 
ing  back  the  cup  with  a  slight  shudder,  “and  I 
don’t  like  it.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Obenreizcr,  tasting,  and 
smacking  his  lips ;  “  it  h(u  a  coarse  after-flavor,  and 
/  don’t  like  it.  Booh  I  it  burns,  though!”  He 
had  flung  what  remained  in  the  cup,  upon  the  fire. 

Each  of  them  leaned  an  elbow  on  the  table,  re¬ 
clined  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  sat  looking  at  the 
flaring  logs.  Obenreizcr  remaineil  watchful  and 
still ;  but  Vendale,  after  certain  nervous  twitches 
and  starts,  in  one  of  which  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
looked  wildly  about  him,  fell  into  the  strangest  con¬ 
fusion  of  dreams.  He  carried  his  papers  in  a  leather 
case  or  pocket-book,  in  an  inner  breast-pocket  of  his 
buttoned  travelling  coat;  and  whatever  he  dreamed 
of,  in  the  lethargy  that  got  possession  of  him,  some¬ 
thing  importunate  in  tln'se  papers  called  him  out  of 
that  dream,  though  be  could  not  wake  from  it. 

He  was  belated  on  the  steppes  of  llua^ia  (some 
shiidowy  itcrson  gave  that  name  to  the  place)  with 
Marguerite  ;  and  yet  the  sen.sation  of  a  hand  at  his 
Itreast,  softly  feelipg  the  outline  of  the  pocket-liook 
as  he  lay  asleep  before  the  fire,  was  present  to  him. 
He  was  shipwrecked  in  an  open  Imat  at  sea,  and 
having  lost  his  clothes,  bad  no  other  covering  than 
an  old  sail ;  and  yet  a  creeping  hand,  tracing  out¬ 
side  all  the  other  pockets  of  the  dress  he  actually 
wore,  for  pajiers,  and  finding  none  answer  its  touch, 
warned  him  to  rouse  himself.  He  was  in  the  ancient 
vault  at  Cri|»nle  Corner,  to  which  was  transferred 
the  very  bed  substantial  anil  present  in  that  very 
room  at  Basle  ;  and  Wilding  (not  dea<l,  as  he  had 
sup|M)se<l,  ainl  yet  he  did  not  wonder  much)  shook 
him,  and  whispered,  “Look  at  that  man!  Don't 
you  sue  be  has  risen,  and  is  turning  the  pillow  ? 
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Thy  should  he  tarn  th^  pillow,  if  not  to  seek  those 
pipers  that  are  in  your  breast?  Awake!”  And 
ytt  he  slept,  and  wandered  olT  into  otlier  dreams. 

Watchml  and  still,  with  his  elbow  on  the  table 
aid  his  head  upon  that  hand,  his  companion  at 
leif^th  said:  “Vendalel  We  are  called.  Past 
Fsurl”  Then,  openinw  his  eyes,  he  saw,  turned 
sideways  on  him,  the  fdray  face  of  Obenreizer. 

You  have  been  in  a  heav^  sleep,”  he  said. 
"  The  fatigue  of  constant  travelling  and  the  cold  I  ” 

“  I  am  broad  awake  now,”  cried  Vendale,  spring¬ 
ing  \ip,  out  with  an  unsteady  footing.  “  Have  n’t 
you  dept  at  all  ?  ” 

“  I  may  have  dozed,  but  I  seem  to  have  been  pa¬ 
tiently  looking  at  the  fire.  Whether  or  no,  we  must 
wash,  and  breakfast,  and  turn  out.  Past  four,  Yen- 
dale  ;  past  four  1  ” 

It  was  said  in  a  tone  to  rouse  him,  for  already  he 
was  half  asleep  again.  In  his  preparation  for  the 
day,  too,  and  at  his  breakfast,  he  was  often  virtually 
asleep  while  in  mechanical  action.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  tlie  cold  dark  day  was  closing  in,  tliat  he  had  any 
distincter  impressions  of  the  ride  than  jingling  bells, 
bitter  weather,  slipping  horses,  frowning  hillsides, 
bleak  wooils,  and  a  stoppage  at  soiue  wayside 
house  of  entertainment,  where  they  had  passed 
tlirough  a  cowhouse  to  reach  the  travellers’  room 
above.  He  had  been  conscious  of  little  more,  ex¬ 
cept  of  Obenreizer  sitting  thoughtful  at  his  side  all 
4py,  and  eying  him  much. 

But  when  be  shook  off  his  stupor,  Obenreizer 
was  not  at  his  side.  The  carriage  was  stopping  to 
bait  at  another  wayside  house ;  and  a  line  of  long 
narrow  carts,  laden  with  casks  of  wine,  and  drawn 
by  horses  with  a  quanti^  of  blue  collar  and  head- 
gear,  were  baiting  too.  These  came  from  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  travellers  were  going,  and 
Obenreizer  (not  thoughtful  now,  but  cheerful  and 
alert)  was  talking  with  the  foremost  driver.  As 
V endale  stretched  his  limbs,  circulated  his  blood,  and 
cleared  of  the  lees  of  his  lethargy,  with  a  sharp  run 
to  and  fro  in  the  bracing  air,  the  line  of  carts  moved 
on  :  the  drivers  all  saluting  Obenreizer  as  they 
passed  him. 

“  Who  are  those?”  asked  Vendale. 

“  They  are  our  carriers,  —  Defresnier  and  Com¬ 
pany’s,”  replied  Obenreizer.  “  Those  are  our  casks 

wine.”  He  was  singing  to  himself,  and  lighting 
a  cigar. 

”  1  have  been  drearily  dull  company  to-day,”  said 
Vendale.  “  I  don’t  know  what  has  been  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  me.” 

“  You  had  no  sleep  last  night;  and  a  kind  of 
brain-congestion  frequently  comes,  at  first,  of  such 
cold,”  said  Obenreizer.  ”  I  have  seen  it  often.  Alter 
aU,  we  shall  have  our  journey  for  nothing,  it  seems.” 

“How  for  nothing’/” 

“  'itie  llou.««!  i.s  at  Milan.  You  know,  we  are  a 
Wine  House  at  Neuchitel,  an<l  a  Silk  House  at 
Milan  V  Well,  Silk  happening  to  press  of  a  su<hlen, 
more  than  Wine,  Defi’e.snier  was  summoned  to 
Milan.  Holland,  the  other  p<artner,  has  been  taken 
ill  since  bis  departure,  and  the  doctors  will  allow  him 
to  s<>e  no  one.  A  letter  awaits  you  at  Neuchiitel 
to  tell  you  sa  1  have.it  from  our  chief  carrier 
whom  you  saw  mo  talking  with.  He  was  surpriseil 
to  tee  me,  and  siiid  he  had  that  word  for  you  if 
ho  met  you.  What  do  you  do  ?  Go  back  ?  ” 

“Go  on,”  said  Vendale. 

“  f)n  ?  ” 

“  On  ?  Yea.  Across  the  Alps,  and  down  to  Milan.” 

Obenreizer  stopped  in  his  smoking  to  look  at 


Vendale,  and  then  smoked  heavily,  looked  up  the 
roail,  looktul  down  the  road,  looked  down  at  the 
stones  in  tlie  road  at  his  feet. 

“  I  have  a  very  serious  matter  in  eharge,”  said 
Vendale;  “more  of  those  missing  forms  may  be 
turned  to  as  bad  account,  or  worse ;  I  am  urged  to 
lose  no  time  in  helping  the  House  to  take  the  thief ; 
and  nothing  shall  turn  me  back.” 

“  No  ?  ”  cried  Olienreizer,  taking  out  his  eigar  to 
smile,  and  giving  his  hand  to  his  fellow-traveller. 
“  Then  nothing  shall  turn  me  back.  Ho,  driver  I 
Despatch.  Quick  there  !  Let  us  push  on  I  ” 

They  travelled  through  the  night.  There  had 
been  snow,  and  there  was  a  partial  thaw,  and  they 
mostly  travelled  at  a  foot-pace,  and  always  with 
many  stoppages  to  breathe  the  splashed  and  (loiin- 
dering  horses.  After  an  hour’s  broad  daylight, 
they  drew  rein  at  the  inn-door  at  Neuchdtel,  having 
been  some  eight-aml-twenty  hours  in  conquering 
some  eighty  English  miles. 

When  they  had  hurriedly  refreshed  and  ehanged, 
they  went  together  to  the  house  of  business  of  De¬ 
fresnier  and  ^mpany.  Tliere  tliey  found  the  let¬ 
ter  which  the  wine-carrier  had  described,  enclosing 
the  tests  and  comparisons  of  hand-writing  esstuitial 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Forger.  Vendale’s  ileter- 
mi nation  to  press  forward,  without  resting,  being 
already  taken,  the  only  question  to  delay  them  wiis 
by  what  Pass  could  they  cross  the  Aljis '/  Res|a-ct- 
ing  the  state  of  the  two  Passes  of  the  St.  Gotihard 
an<l  the  Simplon,  the  guides  and  niule-<lrivers 
differed  greatly ;  and  both  Passes  were  still  far 
enough  off,  to  prevent  the  travellers  from  having  the 
benefit  of  any  recent  experience  of  either.  Brides 
which,  they  well  knew  that  a  fall  of  snow  might  al¬ 
together  change  the  described  conditions  in  a  single 
hour,  even  if  they  were  correctly  stated.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  Simplon  appearing  to  be  the  hofie- 
fuller  route,  Vendale  decided  to  take  it  Olienrei- 
zer  bore  little  or  no  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
scarcely  spoke. 

To  Geneva,  to  Lausanne,  along  the  level  margin 
of  the  lake  to  Vcvay,  so  into  the  winding  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  into  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  The  sound  of  tlie  carriage-wheels,  as 
they  rattled  on,  through  the  day,  through  the  night, 
became  as  the  wheels  of  a  great  clock,  recording 
the  hours.  No  change  of  weather  varied  the  jour¬ 
ney,  alter  it  had  hardened  into  a  sullen  frost.  In  a 
sombni-yellow  sky,  they  saw  the  Alpine  ranges  ;  and 
they  saw  enough  'of  snow  on  nearer  and  much 
lower  hill-tops  and  hillsides,  to  sully,  by  contrast, 
the  purity  of  lake,  torrent,  and  waterfall,  and  make 
the  villages  look  discolored  and  dirty.  But  no  .snow 
fell,  nor  was  there  any  snow-drift  on  the  road.  I'he 
stalking  along  the  valley  of  more  or  less  of  white 
mist,  changing  on  their  hair  and  dress  into  icicles, 
was  the  only  variety  between  them  and  the  gloomy 
sky.  And  still  by  day,  and  still  by  night,  the  wheelii. 
Ami  still  they  rolled,  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  them, 
to  the  burden,  altered  from  the  burden  of  the  Rhine : 
“  The  time  is  gone  for  robbing  him  alive,  and  1  must 
murder  him.” 

They  came,  at  length,  to  the  poor  little  town 
of  Brieg,  at  the  foot  ^  the  Simplon.  They  came 
there  allerdark,  but  yet  could  see  how  dwartcil 
men’s  works  and  men  became  with  the  imnicu.se 
mountains  towering  over  them.  Hero  thc^  mu.st 
lie  for  the  night;  and  here  was  warmtli  of  hnsand 
lamp,  and  dinner,  and  wine,  and  aflcr-i-onlercnce 
resounding,  with  guides  and  drivers;  No  human 
creature  1^  come  across  the  Pass  for  four  days. 


The  mow  abore  the  mow-line  was  too  soft  fbr 
wheeled  carriage,  and  not  hard  enough  for  sledge. 
There  was  snow  in  the  skj.  There  had  been  snow 
in  the  sky  fbr  days  past,  and  the  marvel  was  that  it 
had  not  fallen,  and  the  certiunty  was  that  it  must 
fall.  No  vehicle  could  cross,  llte  journey  might  be 
tried  on  mules,  or  it  might  be  tried  on  foot ;  but  the 
best  guides  must  be  paid  danger-price  in  either 
case,  and  that,  too,  whether  they  succeeded  in  taking 
the  two  travellers  across,  or  turned  for  safety  and 
brought  them  back. 

In  this  discussion,  Obenreizer  bore  no  part  what¬ 
ever.  He  sat  silently  smoking  by  the  fire  until  the 
room  was  cleared  and  Yendale  refbrred  to  him. 

“  Bah  I  1  am  weary  of  these  poor  devils  and 
Iheir  trade,"  he  said,  in  reply.  "  Always  the  same 
story.  It  is  the  story  of  their  trade  to-day,  as  it 
was  the  story  of  their  trade  when  I  was  a  ragged 
boy.  What  do  you  and  I  want?  We  want  a 
knapsack  each,  and  a  mountain-staif  each.  We 
want  no  guide ;  we  should  guide  him ;  he  would  not 
guide  us.  We  leave  our  portmanteaus  here,  and 
we  cross  together.  We  have  been  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  together  before  now,  and  I  am  mountain-bom, 
and  I  know  this  Pass  —  Pass  1  —  rather  High  Road  I 
—  by  heart.  We  will  leave  these  poor  devils,  in  pity, 
to  trade  with  others ;  but  they  must  not  delay  to 
make  a  pretence  of  earning  money.  Which  is  all 
they  mean.” 

Yendale,  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  dispute,  and  to 
cut  the  knot,  active,  adventurous,  bent  on  Mtting 
forward,  and,  therefore,  very  susceptible  to  the  last 
hint,  readily  a.ssented.  Within  two  hours  they  had 
purchased  what  they  wanted  fbr  the  expedition, 
had  packed  their  knapsacks,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

At  break  of  day  they  found  half  the  town  col¬ 
lected  in  the  narrow  street  to  see  them  depart. 
The  people  talked  together  in  groups ;  the  guides 
and  drivers  whispered  apart,  and  looked  up  at  the 
sky;  no  one  wished  them  a  good  journey. 

As  they  began  the  ascent  a  gleam  of  sun  shone 
from  the  otherwise  unaltered  sky,  and  for  a  moment 
turned  the  tin  spires  of  the  town  to  silver. 

^  A  ^rood  omen  I"  said  Yendale  (though  it  died 
out  while  he  spoke^.  “  Perhaps  our  example  will 
open  the  Pass  on  this  side.” 

“  No ;  wo  shall  not  be  followed,”  returned  Oben¬ 
reizer,  looking.up  at  the  sky  and  back  at  the  valley. 
“  We  shall  be  alone  up  yonder.” 

ON  THE  MOCNTAIN. 

The  road  was  fiur  enough  for  stout  walkers,  and 
the  air  grew  lighter  and  easier  to  breathe  as  the  two 
ascend^.  But  the  settled  nloom  remained  as  it  had 
remained  for  days  back.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  pause.  The  sense  of  hearing,  no  less  than 
the  sense  o(  sight,  was  troubled  by  having  to  wait  so 
long  for  the  change,  whatever  it  might  te,  that  im¬ 
pended.  The  silence  was  as  palpable  and  heavy  as 
the  lowering  clouds, — or  rather  cloud,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  in  all  the  sky,  and  that  one 
covering  the  whole  of  it 

Although  the  light  was  thus  dismally  shrouded, 
the  prospect  was  not  obscured.  Down  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  behind  them,  the  stream  could  be 
traced  through  all  its  many  windings,  oppressively 
sombre  and  solemn  in  its  one  leaden  hue,  a  color¬ 
less  waste.  Far  and  high  above  them,  glaciers  and 
suspended  avalanches  overhung  the  spots  where  they 
must  pass  by  and  by ;  deep  and  dark  below  them  on 
their  right,  were  aw^  precipice  and  roaring  tor¬ 


rent;  tremendous  mountains  arose  in  every 
The  gigantic  landscape,  uncheered  by  a  touch  of 
changing  light  or  a  solitary  ray  of  sun,  was  yet  ter¬ 
ribly  distinct  in  its  ferocity.  The  hearts  of  Pro 
lonely  men  might  shrink  a  little,  if  they  had  to  vin 
their  way  for  miles  and  hours  among  a  legion  of 
silent  and  motionless  men,  —  mere  men  like  them¬ 
selves,  —  all  looking  at  them  with  fixed  and  froivn- 
ing  front  But  how  much  more,  when  the  legion  Is 
of  Nature’s  mightiest  works,  and  the  frown  may  turn 
to  fury  in  an  Instant  I 

As  they  ascended  the  road  became  gradually  more 
rugged  and  difficult  But  the  spirits  of  Yendale 
rose  as  they  mounted  higher,  leaving  so  much  more 
of  the  road  behind  them  conquered.  Obenreizer 
spoke  little,  and  held  on  with  a  determined  purpose. 
Both,  in  respect  of  agility  and  endurance,  were  well 
qualified  for  the  expedition.  Whatever  the  boro 
mountaineer  read  in  the  weather-tokens,  that  was 
illegible  to  the  other,  he  kept  to  himself. 

“  Shall  we  get  across  to-day  ?  ”  asked  Yendale. 

“  No,”  replied  the  other.  “  You  see  how  much 
deeper  the  snow  lies  here  than  it  lay  half  a  league 
lower.  The  higher  we  mount,  the  deeper  the  snow 
will  lie.  Walking  is  half  wading  even  now.  And 
the  days  are  so  short  I  If  we  get  as  high  as  the  fifth 
Refbge,  and  lie  to-night  at  the  Hospice,  we  shall  do 
well.” 

“  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  weather  rising  in  the 
night,”  asked  Yendale,  anxiously,  “  and  snowing  us 
up  ?  ” 

“  There  is  danger  enough  about  us,”  said  Oben¬ 
reizer,  with  a  cautious  glance  onward  and  upward, 
“.to  render  silence  our  best  policy.  You  have  heard 
of  the  Bridge  of  the  Ganther  ?  ” 

“  I  have  crossed  it  once.” 

“  In  the  summer  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  in  the  travelling  season.” 

“  Yes ;  but  it  is  another  thing  at  this  season  ” ; 
with  a  sneer,  as  though  he  were  out  of  temper. 
“  This  is  not  a  time  of  year,  or  a  state  of  things,  on 
an  Alpine  Pass,  that  you  gentlemen  holiday-travel¬ 
lers  know  much  about.” 

“  You  are  my  Guide,”  said  Yendale,  good  humor- 
edly.  “  I  trust  to  yon.”  , 

“  I  am  your  Guide,”  said  Obenreizer,  “  and  I  will 

glide  you  to  your  journey’s  end.  There  is  the 
ridge  before  us.” 

They  had  made  a  turn  into  a  desolate  and  dismal 
ravine,  where  the  snow  lay  deep  below  them,  deep 
above  them,  deep  on  every  side.  While  speaking, 
Obenreizer  stood  pointing  at  the  bridge,  and  ob¬ 
serving  Yendale’s  f^e,  with  a  very  singular  expres¬ 
sion,  on  his  own. 

“  If  I,  as  Guide,  had  sent  you  over  there,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  encouraged  you  to  give  a  shout  or  two, 
yon  might  have  brought  down  upon  yourself  tons 
and  tons  and  tons  of  snow,  that  would  not  only 
have  struck  you  dead,  but  buried  you  deep  at  a 
blow.” 

“  No  doubt,”  said  Yendale. 

“  No  doubt.  But  that  is  not  what  I  have  to  do, 
as  Guide.  So  pass  silently.  Or,  going  as  we  go, 
our  indiscretion  might  else  crush  and  bury  me.  Let 
us  TO  on  1” 

There  was  a  great  accumulation  of  snow  on  the 
Bridge ;  and  such  enormous  accumulations  of  snow 
overhung  them  from  projecting  masses  of  rock,  that 
they  might  have  been  making  their  way  through  a 
stormy  sky  of  white  clouds.  Using  his  staff  skil¬ 
fully,  sounding  as  he  went,  and  looking  upward, 
with  bent  shoulders,  as  it  were  to  resist  the  mere 
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idea  of  a  fall  from  above,  Obenreizer  softly  led.  first,  but  a  fbw  flakes  descended  slowly  and  steadily. 
Vendale  closely  followed.  They  were  yet  in  the  After  a  little  while  the  fall  grew  much  denser,  and 
^  midst  of  their  dangerous  way,  when  there  came  a  suddenly  it  began  without  imparent  cause  to  whirl 
^  mighty  rush,  followed  by  a  sound  as  of  thunder,  itself  into  spiral  shapes.  Instantly  ensuing  upon 
Obenreizer  clapped  his  hand  on  Vendale’s  mouth,  this  last  change,  an  icy  blast  came  roaring  at  them, 
and  pointed  to  tne  track  behind  them.  Its  aspect  and  every  sound  and  force  imprisoned  until  now  was 
had  Deen  wholly  changed  in  a  moment  An  ava-  let  loose. 

lanche  had  swept  over  it,  and  plunged  into  the  tor-  One  of  the  dismal  galleries  through  which  the 
rent  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  below.  road  is  carried  at  that  perilous  point,  a  cave  eked 

Their  appearance  at  the  solitary  Inn  not  far  beyond  out  by  arches  of  great  strength,  was  near  at  hand, 
this  terrible  Bridge,  elicited  many  expressions  of  as-  They  struggled  into  it,  and  the  storm  raged  wildly, 
tonishment  from  the  people  shut  up  in  the  house.  The  noise  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of  the  water,  the 
“  We  stay  but  to  rest,”  said  Obenreizer,  shaking  the  thundering  down  of  displaced  masses  of  rock  and 
snow  from  his  dress  at  the  fire.  “  This  gentleman  saow,  the  awful  voices  with  which  not  only  that 
has  very  pressing  occanon  to  get  across ;  tell  them,  gorge,  but  every  gorge  in  the  whole  monstrous  range 
Vendale.”  seemed  to  be  suddenly  endowed,  the  darkness  as  of 

“  Assuredly,  I  have  very  pressing  occasion.  I  night,  the  violent  revolving  of  the  snow  which  beat 
must  cross.”  and  broke  it  into  spray  and  blinded  them,  the  mad- 

“  You  hear,  all  of  you.  My  friend  has  very  ness  of  everything  around  insatiate  for  destruction, 
pressing  occasion  to  get  across,  and  we  want  no  ad-  the  rapid  substitution  of  furious  violence  for  unnatu- 
vice  and  no  help.  I  am  as  good  a  guide,  my  fellow-  ral  calm,  and  hosts  of  appalling  sounds  for  silence : 
countrymen,  as  any  of  you.  Now,  give  us  to  eat  these  were  things,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  abyss,  to 
and  drink.”  chill  the  blood,  though  the  fierce  wind,  made  actu- 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  and  in  nearly  the  same  ally  solid  by  ice  and  snow,  had  failed  to  chill  it 
words,  when  it  was  coming  on  dark  and  they  had  Obenreizer,  walking  to  and  fro .  in  the  gallery 
struggled  through  the  greatly  increased  difficulties  without  ceasing,  signed  to  Vendale  to  help  him  un- 
of  the  road,  and  had  at  last  reached  their  destina-  buckle  his  knapsack.  They  could  see  each  other, 
tion  for  the  night,  Obenreizer  said  to  the  astonished  but  could  not  have  heard  each  other  speak.  Ven- 
people  of  the  Hospice,  gathering  about  them  at  the  dale  complying,  Obenreizer  produced  his  bottle  of 
fire,  while  they  were  yet  in  the  act  of  getting  their  wine,  and  poured  some  out,  motioning  Vendale  to 
wet  shoes  oflT  and  shaking  the  snow  from  their  take  that  for  warmth’s  sake,  and  not  brandy.  Ven- 
clothes, —  dale  i^^ain  complying,  Obenreizer  seemed  to  drink 

“  It  is  well  to  understand  one  another,  friends  ail.  after  him,  and  the  two  walked  backwards  and  for- 
Tbis  gentleman  —  ”  wards,  side  by  side ;  both  well  knowing  that  to  rest 

—  ”IIas,”  said  Vendale,  readily  taking  him  up  or- sleep  would  be  to  die. 
with  a  smile,  “  very  pressing  occasion  to  get  across.  The  snow  came  driving  heavily  into  the  gallery 
Must  cross.”  by  the  upper  end  at  whiem  they  would  pass  out  ca 

“  You  hear?  —  has  very  pressing  occasion  to  get  it,  if  they  ever  p<^d  out;  for  greater  dangers  lay 
across,  must  cross.  We  want  no  advice  and  no  help,  on  the  road  behind  them  than  before.  The  snow 
I  am  mountain-bom,  and  act  as  Guide.  Do  not  soon  began  to  choke  the  arch.  An  hour  more,  and  it 
worry  us  by  talking  about  it,  but  let  us  have  supper,  lay  so  high  as  to  block  out  half  of  the  returning  day- 
and  wine,  and  bed.”  light.  But  it  froze  hard  now,  as  it  fell,  and  could 

All  through  the  intense  cold  of  the  night,  the  be  clambered  through  or  over.  The  violence  of  the 
same  awful  stillness.  Again  at  sunrise,  no  sunny  mountain  storm  was  gradually  yielding  to  a  steady 

tinge  to  gild  or  redden  the  snow.  The  same  intermi-  snowfall.  The  wind  still  raged  at  intervals,  but  not 

nablc  waste  of  deathly  white ;  the  same  immovable  incessantly ;  and  when  it  paused,  the  snow  fell  in 
air;  the  same  monotonous  gloom  in  the  sky.  heavy  flakes. 

**  Travellers  1  ”  a  friendly  voice  called  to  them  They  might  have  been  two  hours  in  their  frightful 
ftx>m  the  door,  after  they  were  afoot,  knapsack  on  prison,  when  Obenreizer,  now  cranching  into  the 
back  and  staff  in  hand,  as  yesterday ;  recollect  1  mound,  now  creeping  over  it  with  his  head  bowed 
There  are  five  places  of  shelter,  near  together,  on  down  and  his  body  touching  the  top  of  the  arch, 

the  dangerous  road  before  you ;  and  there  is  the  made  his  way  out.  Vendale  followed  close  upon 

wooden  cross,  and  there  is  the  next  Hospice.  Do  him,  but  followed  without  clear  motive  or  calcula- 
not  stray  from  the  track.  If  the  Tourmente  comes  tion.  For  the  lethargy  of  Basle  was  creeping  over 
on,  take  shelter  instantly  1  ”  him  again,  and  mastering  his  senses. 

“  The  trade  of  these  poor  devils !  ”  said  Obenrei-  How  far  he  had  followed  out  of  the  gallery,  or 
zer  to  his  friend,  with  a  contemptuous  backward  with  what  obstacles  he  had  since  contended,  he 
wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  voice.  “  How  they  knew  not.  He  became  roused  to  the  knowledge 
stick  to  their  trade !  You  Englishmen  say  we  Swiss  that  Obenreizer  had  set  upon  him,  and  that  they 
are  mercenary.  Truly,  it  does  look  like  it.”  were  struggling  desperately  in  the  snow.  He  b<^ 

They  bad  divided  between  the  two  knapsacks,  came  roused  to  the  remembrance  of  what  his  assail- 
such  refreshments  as  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  ant  carried  in  a  girdle.  He  felt  for  it,  drew  it, 
that  morning,  and  as  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  struck  at  him,  struggled  again,  struck  at  him  again, 
take.  Obenreizer  carried  the  wine  as  his  share  of  cast  him  off,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  him. 
the  burden;  Vendale,  the  bread  and  meat  and  “  I  promised  to  guide  you  to  your  journey  end,” 
cheese,  and  the  flask  of  brandy.  •  said  Obenreizer,  **  and  1  have  kept  my  promise. 

They  had  for  some  time  labored  upward  and  on-  The  journey  of  your  life  ends  here.  Nothing  can 
ward  through  the  snow  —  which  was  now  above  prolong  it.  You  are  sleeping  as  you  stand.” 
their  knees  in  the  track,  and  of  unknown  depth  “  You  are  a  villain.  What  have  you  done  to 
elsewhere  —  and  they  were  still  laboring  upward  me  ?  ” 

and  onward  through  ffie  most  frightful  part  of  that  “  You  are  a  fool.  I  have  drugged  you.  You  are 
tremendous  desolation,  when  snow  began  to  fall.  At  doubly  a  fool,  for  I  drugged  you  once  before  upon 
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the  journey,  to  try  you.  Yon  are  trebly  a  fool,  for 
I  am  the  thief  and  ibrg:er,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
■hall  take  those  proofs  against  the  thief  and  foi^cr 
from  your  insensible  body.” 

The  entrapped  man  tried  to  throw  olT  the  lethargy, 
but  its  fatal  bold  upon  him  was  so  sure  that,  even 
while  he  heard  those  words,  he  stupidly  wondered 
which  of  them  had  been  wounded,  and  whose  blood 
it  was  that  he  saw  sprinkled  on  the  snow.  . 

“  What  have  I  done  to  you,”  he  asked,  heavily 
and  thickly,  that  you  should  be  —  so  base  —  a 
murderer  V  ” 


“  Done  to  me  ?  You  would  have  destroyed  me, 
but  that  you  have  come  to  your  journey’s  end.  Yojw 
cursed  activity  interposed  between  me,  and  the  time 
I  had  counted  on  in  which  I  might  have  replaced 
the  money.  Done  to  me  ?  You  have  come  in  my 
way,  —  not  once,  not  twice,  but*  again  and  again 
and  again.  Did  I  try  to  shake  you  off  in  the  be- 
mnning,  or  no?  You  were  not  to  be  shaken  off. 
Therefore  you  die  here.” 

Vendale  tried  to  think  coherently,  tried  to  speak 
coherently,  tried  to  pick  up  tlie  iron-shod  staff  he 
had  let  fall ;  failing  to  touch  it,  tried  to  stagger  on 
writhout  its  aid.  All  in  vain,  all  in  vain  I  He  stum- 
ble«l,  and  fell  heavily  forward  on  the  brink  of  the 
deep  cha-sm. 

Stuptrfied,  dozing,  unable  to  stand  upon  his  feet, 
a  veil  before  his  eyes,  his  sense  of  hearing  deadene<l, 
be  made  such  a  vigorous  rally  that,  supfiorting  him¬ 
self  on  his  bands,  he  saw  his  enemy  standing  calmly 
over  him,  and  heard  him  speak. 

”  You  c.all  me  murderer,”  said  Obenreizer,  with 
a  grim  laugh.  “  The  name  matters  very  little. 
But  at  least  I  have  set  my  life  against  j'ours,  for  I 
am  surrounded  b^  dangers,  and  may  never  make 
my  way  out  of  this  place.  The  TonrmeiUe  is  rising 
again.  The  snow  is  on  the  whirl.  1  must  have  the 
papers  now.  Eveiy  moment  has  my  life  in  it.” 

“  StopJ  ”  cried  Vendale,  in  a  terrible  voice,  stag- 
Mring  up  with  a  last  flash  of  fire  breaking  out  of 
niin,  and  clutching  the  thievish  hands  at  his  breast, 
in  both  of  his.  Stop  1  Stand  away  from  mo ! 
God  bless  my  Marguerite  I  Happily  she  will  never 
know  bow  I  died.  Stand  off  from  me  and  let  me 
look  at  your  murderous  face.  Let  it  remind  me  — 
of  something  —  left  to  say.” 

The  sight  of  him  fighting  so  hard  for  his  senses, 
and  the  doubt  whether  he  might  not  for  the  instant 
be  paMK«s(;<i  by  the  strength  of  a  dozen  men,  kept 
bis  opponent  still.  Wildly  glaring  at  him,  Vendale 
faltered  out  the  broken  words,  — 

*•  It  shall  not  bo  —  the  trust  —  of  the  dead  —  be- 


traye<l  by  me  —  reputed  parents  —  misinherited 
fortune  — see  to  it  I  ” 

As  his  heail  droppeil  on  his  breast,  and  he  stum¬ 
bled  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  as  liefore,  the  thievish 
hands  went  once  more,  quick  and  busy,  to  his  breast 
He  made  a  convulsive  attempt  to  cry  “No!”  des¬ 
perately  rolled  himself  over  into  the  gulf;  and  sank 
away  from  bis  enemy’s  touch,  like  a  phantom  in  a 
dre:ulful  dream. 


The  mountain  storm  raged  again,  and  passed 
again.  The  awful  mountain-voices  died  away,  the 
moon  rose,  and  the  soft  and  silent  snow  fell. 

Two  men  and  two  large  dogs  came  out  at  the 
door  of  the  Hospice.  The  men  looked  carefully 
around  them,  and  up  at  the  sky.  The  dogs  rolled 
in  the  snow,  and  took  it  into  their  mouths,  and  cast 
it  up  with  their  paws. 

Une  of  the  men  said  to  the  other :  “  We  may 


venture  now.  We  may  find  them  in  one  of  the  five 
Rtffuges.”  Each  fastened  on  his  bai'k  a  basket ; 
each  took  in  his  hand  a  strong  spiked  pole ;  each 
ginled  under  his  arms  a  looped  end  of  a  stout  rope, 
so  that  they  were  tied  together. 

Suddenly  the  dogs  de8iste<l  from  their  gambols  in 
the  snow,  stood  loolcing  down  the  ascent,  put  their 
noses  up,  put  their  noses  down,  became  gnuttly  ex¬ 
cited,  anu  broke  into  a  deep,  loud  bay  together. 

The  two  men  looked  in  the  faces  of  two  dogs. 
The  two  dogs  looked,  with  at  least  equal  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  the  faces  of  the  two  men. 

“  Au  secours,  then!  Help!  To  the  rescue  I” 
cried  the  two  men.  The  two  <logs,  with  a  glad, 
deep,  generous  bark,  boun<led  away. 

“Two  more  mad  ones  1”  said  the  men,  stricken 
motionless,  and  looking  away  into  the  moonlight.' 
“  Is  it  possible  in  such  weather  I  And  one  of  them 
a  woman  I ” 

Each  of  the  dogs  had  the  comer  of  a  wom.in’s 
dress  in  its  mouth,  and  drew  her  along.  She  fon¬ 
dled  their  heads  as  she  came  up,  and  she  came  up 
through  the  snow  with  an  accustomed  tread.  Not  so 
the  largo  man  with  her,  who  was  spent  and  winded. 

“  Dear  guides,  dear  friends  of  travellers  I  1  am 
of  your  countiT-  We  seek  two  gentlemen  cross¬ 
ing  the  Pass,  who  should  have  reached  the  Hospice 
this  evening.” 

“  They  have  reached  it,  ma’amscllc.” 

“  Thank  Heaven  I  O  thank  Heaven  I” 

“  But,  unhappily,  they  have  gone  on  again.  We 
are  setting  forth  to  seek  them  even  now.  We  h.-ul 
to  wait  until  the  I'owrmenU  passed.  It  has  been 
fearful  up  here.” 

“  Dear  guides,  dear  friends  of  travellers  I  Let  mo 
go  with  you.  Let  mo  go  with  you,  for  the  love  of 
God  !  One  of  those  gentlemen  is  to  be  my  hus¬ 
band.  I  love  him,  O  so  dearly.  O  so  dearly  I 
You  see  I  am  not  faint,  you  see  1  am  not  tired.  1 
am  tram  a  peasant-girl.  I  will  show  you  that  1  know 
well  how  to  fasten  myself  to  your  ro|>es.  I  will  do 
it  with  my  own  hands.  I  will  swear  to  be  brave  and 
good.  But  let  me  go  with  you,  let  me  go  with  you  I 
If  any  mischance  should  Itave  befallen  him,  jny 
love  would  find  him,  when  nothing  else  could.  On 
my  knees,  dear  friends  of  travellers  I  By  the  love 
your  dear  mothers  had  for  your  fathers  I " 

Tlie  good  rough  fellows  were  moved.  “  AAcr  all," 
they  murmured  to  one  another,  “  she  speaks  but  the 
truth.  8he  knows  the  ways  of  the  mountains.  See 
how  marvellously  she  has  come  here  I  But  as  to 
Monsieur  there,  ma’amselle?” 

“  Dear  Mr.  Joey,”  said  Marguerite,  addrcs.<ting 
him  in  his  own  tongue,  “you  will  remain  at  the 
bouse,  and  wait  for  me ;  will  you  not  V  ” 

“  If  1  know’d  which  o’  you  two  recommcfulcd  it," 
growled  .loey  Laille,  eying  the  two  n>cn  with  great 
indignation,  “  1  M  fight  you  for  six|>ence,  and  give 
you  half  a  crown  towanls  your  expenses.  No,  miss, 
I  ’ll  stick  by  you  as  long  as  tlierc ’s  any  sticking  Icli 
in  me,  anil  1  ’ll  die  for  y'vu  when  I  can’t  do  Iralter.” 
'Fhe  state  of  the  moon  rendering  it  highly  inuiortant 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  the  dogs  snowing 
signs  of  great  uneasiness,  the  two  men  quickly  took 
their  resolution.  The  rope  that  yoked  them  to¬ 
gether  was  exchanged  for  a  longer  one ;  the  party 
were  secured.  Marguerite  second,  and  the  Cellar- 
man  last;  and  they  set  out  for  the  ICcfiigcs.  The 
^actual  distance  of  those  places  wa.s  nothing;  the 
whole  five  and  the  next  Hospice  to  boot,  lieing  with¬ 
in  two  miles ;  but  the  ghastly  way  was  whitened  out 
and  sheeted  over. 
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they  gave  thanks  to  HeaTon,  then  they  kissed  her  “  Do  me  one  last  favor,  sir,”  he  said,  -when  he 
feet,  then  they  kissed  her  dress,  then  the  dogs  ca-  raised  his  eyes.  “  Do  not  act  on  impulse.  Thus 
ress^  her,  licked  her  icy  hands,  and  with  their  hon-  far,  you  have  only  a  general  knowledge  of  my  poai- 
est  ^es  warmed  her  frozen  bosom !  tion.  Hear  the  case  for  and  against  me,  in  its  de- 

She  broke  from  them  all,  and  sank  over  him  on  tails,  before  you  take  me  into  your  office.  Let  my 
his  litter,  with  both  her  loving  hands  upon  the  heart  claim  on  your  benevolence  be  recoraized  by  your 
that  stood  still.  sound  reason  as  well  as  by  your  excellent  heart.  In 

-  that  case,  I  may  hold  up  my  head  against  the  bit¬ 
terest  of  my  enemies,  and  build  myself  a  new  repu- 
ACT  IV.  tation  on  the  ruins  of  the  character  I  have  lost.” 

THK  CLOCK-LOCK.  Mal^  Voigt.  “  You  spcak 

well,  my  son.  You  will  be  a  fine  lawyer  one  of 
The  pleasant  scene  was  NeuchAtel ;  the  pleasant  these  days.” 
month  was  April ;  the  pleasant  place  was  a  notary’s  «  The  details  are  not  many,”  pursued  Obenreizer. 
office ;  the  pleasant  person  in  it  was  the  notary :  a  “  My  troubles  begin  with  the  accidental  death  of  my 
rosy,  hearty,  handsome  old  man,^  chief  notary  of  late  travelling  companion,  my  lost  dear  friend,  Mr. 
NeuchAtel,  known  far  and  wide  in  the  canton  as  Yendale.” 

Maitre  Voigt.  Professiontdly  and  pewnally,  the  “ Mr.  Vendale,”  repeated  the  notary.  “Just  so. 
notary  was  a  popular  citizen.  His  innumerable  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  name,  several  times 
kindnesses  and  his  innumerable  oddities  had  for  within  these  two  months.  The  name  of  the  unfor- 
years  made  him  one  of  the  recc^nized  public  char-  tunate  English  gentleman  who  was  killed  on  the 
acters  of  the  pleasant  Swiss  town.  His  long  brown  Simplon.  When  you  got  that  scar  upon  your  cheek 
frock-coat  and  his  black  skullcap  were  among  the  and  necL” 

institutions  of  the  place ;  and  he  carried  a  snuff-box  «  —  From  my  own  knife,”  said  Obenreizer,  touch- 
which,  in  point  of  size,  was  popularly  believed  to  be  ing  what  must  have  been  an  ugly  gash  at  the  time 
without  a  parallel  in  Europe.  of  its  infliction. 

There  was  another  person  in  the  notary’s  office,  “  From  your  own  knife,”  assented  the  notary, 
not  so  pleasant  as  the  notary.  This  was  Obenreizer.  “  and  in  trying  to  save  him.  Good,  good,  good. 

An  ^dly  pastoral  kind  of  office  it  was,  and  one  That  was  very  good.  Vendale.  Yes.  I  have  sev- 
that  would  never  have  answered  in  England.  It  eral  times,  lately,  thought  it  droll  that  I  should  once 
stood  in  a  neat  back  yard,  fenced  ofi'  from  a  pretty  have  had  a  client  of  that  name.” 
flower-garden.  Goats  browsed  in  the  door-way,  amd  “  But  the  world,  sir,”  returned  Obenreizer,  “  is  so 
a  cow  was  within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  keeping  com-  small !  ”  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  mental  note  that 

Bwith  the  clerk.  Maitre  Voigt’s  room  was  a  the  notary  had  once  hsid  a  client  of  that  name. 

it  and  varnished  little  room,  with  panelled  “  As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  death  of  that  dear  trav- 
walls,  like  a  toy-chamber.  According  to  the  seasons  elling  comrade  begins  my  troubles.  What  follows  ? 
of  the  year,  roses,  sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  peeped  in  I  save  myself.  I  go  down  to  Milan.  I  am  received 
at  the  windows.  Maitre  Voigt’s  bees  hummed  with  coldness  by  Defresnier  and  Company.  Shortly 
through  the  office  all  the  summer,  in  at  this  window  afterwards,  I  am  discharged  by  Defresnier  and  Com- 
and  out  at  that,  taking  it  frequently  in  their  day’s  pany.  Why  ?  They  give  no  reason  why.  I  ask, 
work,  as  if  honey  were  to  be  made  from  Maitre  do  they  assail  my  honor  ?  No  answer.  I  ask,  what 
Voigt’s  sweet  disposition.  A  large  musical  box  on  is  the  imputation  against  me  ?  No  answer.  I  ask, 
the  chimney-mece  oAen  trilled  away  at  the  Over-  where  are  their  proofs  against  me  ?  No  answer.  I 
ture  to  Fra  Diavolo,  or  a  selection  from  William  ask,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  The  reply  h,  ‘  M.  Oben- 
Tell,  with  a  chirruping  liveliness  that  had  to  be  reizer  is  free  to  think  what  ho  will.  What  M.  Oben- 
stopped  by  fwce  on  the  entrance  of  a  client,  and  ir-  reizer  thinks,  is  of  no  importance  to  Defresnier  and 
repressibly  broke  out  again  the  moment  his  back  Company.’  And  that  is  all.” 
was  turned.  “Perfectly.  That  is  all,”  assented  the  notary, 

“  Courage,  courage,  my  good  fellow  1  ”  said  Maitre  taking  a  laige  pinch  of  snuff. 

Vmgt,  patting  Obenreizer  on  the  knee,  in  a  fatherly  “  But  is  that  enough,  sir  ?” 

and  comforting  way.  “  You  will  begin  a  new  life  “  That  is  not  enough,”  smd  Maitre  Voigt  “  The 

to-morrow  morning  in  my  office  here.”  House  of  Defresnier  are  my  fellow-townsmen,  — 

Obenreizer  —  dressed  in  mourning  and  subdued  much  respected,  much  esteemed, — but  the  House  of 
in  manner  —  lifted  his  hand,  with  a  white  handker-  Defresnier  must  not  silently  desttw  a  man’s  charac- 
chief  in  it,  to  the  r^on  of  his  heart  “  The  grati-  ter.  You  can  rebut  asserUon.  Bat  how  can  you 

tude  is  here,”  he  said.  “  But  the  words  to  express  rebut  silence  ?  ” 


it  are  not  here.” 

“  Ta-ta-ta  I  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  gratitude  I 


“  Your  sense  of  justice,  my  dear  patron,”  answered 
Obenreizer,  “  states  in  a  word  the  cruelty  of  the 


said  Maitre  Voigt  “  I  hate  to  see  a  man  oppressed,  case.  Does  it  stop  there  ?  No.  For,  what  follows 
I  see  you  oppressed,  and  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  you  upon  that  ?  ” 

by  instinct  Besides,  I  am  not  too  old  yet  to  re-  “  True,  my  poor  boy,”  said  the  notary,  vrith  a 


member  my  young  daya  Your  father  sent  me  my  comforting  nod  or  two ;  “  your  ward  rebels  upon 
first  client  (It  was  on  a  question  of  half  an  acre  that.” 

of  vineyard  that  seldom  bore  any  mpes.)  Do  I  owe  “  Rebels  is  too  soft  a  word,”  retorted  Obenreizer. 
nothing  to  your  father’s  son  ?  I  owe  him  a  debt  “My  ward  revolts  from  me  widi  horror.  My  ward 
of  friendly  obligation,  and  I  pay  it  to  you.  That ’s  defies  me.  My  ward  withdraws  herself  from  my 
rather  neatly  expressed,  I  think,”  added  Maitre  authority,  and  takes  shelter  f  Madame  Dor  with  her) 
Voigt,  in  high  go^-humor  with  himself.  “  Permit  in  the  house  of  that  English  lawyer,  Mr.  Bintrey, 
me  to  rewaril  my  own  merit  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  1”  who  replies  to  your  summons  to  her  to  submit  hei> 
Obenreizer  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  as  self  to  my  authority,  that  she  will  not  do  so.” 
though  he  were  not  even  worthy  to  see  the  notary  “  —  And  who  afterwards  writes,”  said  the  notary, 
take  snuff.  moving  his  lai^  snuff-box  to  look  among  the  papers 
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underneath  it  for  the  letter,  “  that  he  is  coining  to 
confer  with  me.” 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  replied  Obenreizer,  rather  checked. 
“  Well,  sir.  Have  I  no  legal  rights  ?  ” 

“  Assuredly,  my  poor  boy,”  returned  the  notary. 
“  All  but  felons  have  their  legal  rights.” 

“  And  who  calls  me  felon  t  ”  said  Obenreizer, 
fiercely. 

“  No  one.  Be  calm  under  your  wrongs.  If  the 
House  of  Defresnier  would  call  you  felon,  indeed, 
we  should  know  how  to  deal  with  them.” 

While  saying  these  words,  he  had  handed  Bin- 
trey’s  very  short  letter  to  Obenreizer,  who  now  read 
it  and  gave  it  back. 

“  In  saying,”  observed  Obenreizer,  with  recovered 
composure,  “  that  he  is  coming  to  confer  with  you, 
this  English  lawyer  means  that  he  is  coming  to  deny 
my  authority  over  my  ward.” 

“  You  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it  I  know  him.  He  is  obstinate 
and  contentious.  You  will  tell  me,  m^  dear  sir, 
whether  my  authority  is  unassailable,  until  my  ward 
is  of  age  ?  ” 

**  Absolutely  unassailable.” 

“  I  will  enforce  it.  I  will  make  her  submit  herself 
to  it  For,”  said  Obenreizer,  changing  his  angry 
tone  to  one  of  grateful  submission,  “  f  owe  it  to  you, 
sir ;  to  you,  who  have  so  confidingly  taken  an  in¬ 
jured  man  under  your  protection,  and  into  your 
employment” 

Make  your  mind  easy,”  said  Maltre  Voigt  “No 
more  of  this  now,  and  no  thanks  1  Be  here  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,  before  the  other  clerk  comes,  —  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  You  will  find  me  in  this 
room ;  and  I  will  myself  initiate  you  in  your  work. 
Go  away  1  go  away  1  I  have  letters  to  write.  I 
won’t  hear  a  word  more.” 

Dismissed  with  this  generous  abruptness,  and  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  favorable  impression  oe  had  left  on 
the  old  man’s  mind,  Obenreizer  was  at  leisure  to 
revert  to  the  mental  note  he  had  made  that  Maitre 
Voigt  once  had  a  client  whose  name  was  Vendale. 

“I  ought  to  know  England  well  enough  by  this 
time  ” ;  so  his  meditations  ran,  as  he  sat  on  a  bench 
in  the  yard ;  “  and  it  is  not  a  name  I  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  there,  except  ”  he  looked  involuntarily  over  his 
shoulder  —  “  as  Ais  name.  Is  the  world  so  small  that 
I  cannot  get  away  from  him,  even  now  when  he  is 
dead?  He  confessed  at  the  last  that  he  had  be¬ 
trayed  the  trust  of  the  dead,  and  misinherited  a  for¬ 
tune.  And  I  was  to  see  to  it  And  I  was  to  stand 
oflf,  that  my  face  might  remind  him  of  it  Why  my 
face,  unless  it  concerned  met  I  am  sure  of  his 
words,  for  they  have  been  in  my  ears  ever  since. 
Can  there  be  anything  bearing  on  them,  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  this  old  idiot  ?  Anything  to  repair  my  for¬ 
tunes,  and  blacken  his  memory  ?  He  dwelt  upon 
my  earliest  remembrances,  that  night  at  Basle. 
Why,  unless  he  had  a  purpose  in  it  ?  ” 

Maitre  Voigt’s  two  largest  he-goats  were  butting 
at  him  to  butt  him  out  of  the  place,  as  if  for  that  dis- 
respectfhl  mention  of  their  master.  So  he  got  up 
and  left  the  place.  But  he  walked  alone  for  a  long 
time  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  with  his  head 
drooped  in  deep  thought. 

Between  seven  and  eight  next  morning  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  again  at  the  office.  He  found  the 
notary  ready  for  him,  at  work  on  some  papers  which 
had  come  in  on  the  previous  evening.  In  a  few 
clear  words,  Maitre  Voigt  explained  the  routine  of 
the  office,  and  the  duties  Obenreizer  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform.  It  still  wanted  five  minutes  to 


eight  when  the  preliminary  instructions  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  complete. 

“  I  will  show  you  over  the  bouse  and  the  <^ces,” 
said  Maitre  Voigt,  “  but  I  must  put  away  these  pa¬ 
pers  first.  They  come  from  the  municipal  autlmi^ 
ities,  and  they  must  be  taken  special  care  of.” 

Obenreizer  saw  his  chance,  here,  of  finding  out 
the  repository  in  which  his  employer’s  private  pa¬ 
pers  were  kept 

“  Can’t  I  save  you  the  trouble,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Can’t  I  put  those  documents  away  under  your  di¬ 
rections  ?  ” 

Maitre  Voigt  laughed  softly  to  himself ;  closed  the 
portfolio  in  which  the  papers  had  been  sent  to  him ; 
handed  it  to  Obenreizer. 

“  Suppose  you  try,”  he  said.  “  All  my  papers  of 
importance  are  kept  yonder.” 

He  pointed  to  a  heavy  oaken  door,  thickly  stud¬ 
ded  with  nails,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  door  with  the  portfolio,  Obenreizer 
discovered  to  his  astonishment  that  there  were  no 
means  whatever  of  opening  it  from  the  outside. 
There  was  no  handle,  no  bolt,  no  key,  and  (climax 
of  passive  obstruction  !)  no  keyhole. 

“  There  is  a  second  door  to  this  room  ?  ”  said 
Obenreizer,  appealing  to  the  notary. 

“  No,”  said  Maitre  Voigt  “  Guess  again.” 

“  There  is  a  window  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort  The  window  has  been 
bricked  up.  The  only  way  in  is  the  way  by  that 
door.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  ”  cried  Maitre  Voigt  in 
high  triumph.  “  Listen,  my  good  fellow,  and  tell 
me  if  you  hear  nothing  inside  ?  ” 

Obenreizer  listened  for  a  moment  and  started 
back  from  the  door. 

“  I  know  I  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  heard  of  this 
when  I  was  apprenticed  here  at  the  watchmaker’s. 
Perrin  Brothers  have  finished  their  famous  clock- 
lock  at  last,  —  and  you  have  got  it” 

“ Bravo  1”  said  Maitre  Voigt  “The  clock-lock 
it  is  I  There,  my  sOh  1  There,  you  have  one  more 
of  what  the  good  prople  of  this  town  call,  ‘  Daddy 
Voigt’s  follies.’  With  all  my  heart!  Let  those 
lau^  who  win.  No  thief  can  steal  my  keys.  No 
burglar  can  pick  my  lock.  No  power  on  earth, 
short  of  a  battering-ram  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
can  move  that  door,  till  my  little  sentinel  inside  — 
my  worthy  friend  who  igoes  ‘  Tick,  Tick,’  as  I  tell 
him  —  says,  ‘  Open !  ’  The  door  obeys  the  little 
Tick,  Tick,  and  the  little  'Kck,  Tick,  obeys  me. 
That!”  cried  Daddy  Voigt,  snapping  his  fingers, 
“  for  all  the  thieves  in  Christendom  T” 

“May  I  see  it  in  action?”  asked  Obenreizer. 
“  Pardon  my  curiosity,  dear  sir !  You  know  that  1 
was  once  a  tolerable  worker  in  the  clock  trade.” 

“  Certainly  you  shall  see  it  In  action,”  said  Maitre 
Voigt  “  What  is  the  time  now  ?  One  minute  to 
eight  Watch,  and  in  one  minute  you  will  see  the 
door  open  of  itself.” 

In  one  minute,  smoothly  and  slowly  and  silently, 
as  if  invisible  hands  had  set  it  fi^,  the  heavy  door, 
opened  inward,  and  disclosed  a  dark  chamber  be¬ 
yond.  On  three  sides,  shelves  filled  the  walls,  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Arranged  on  the  shelves,  were 
rows  upon  rows  of  boxes  made  in  the  pretty  inlaid 
woodwork  of  Switzerland,  and  bearing  inscribed  on 
their  fronts  (for  the  most  part  in  fanciful  colored 
letters)  the  names  of  the  notary’s  clients. 

Maitre  Voigt  lighted  a  taper,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  room. 

“  You  shall  see  the  clock,”  he  ssud,  proudly.  “  I 
possess  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
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a  prtTil(>n«(l  few  whose  cjrs  can  look  at  it.  I  cive 
the  privilege  to  your  goc^  father’s  son, — you  shall 
be  one  of  the  favorc«l  few  who  enter  the-  room  with 
me.  See  1  here  it  is,  on  the  right-hand  nrail  at  the 
side  of  the  dewr.” 

“  An  onlinary  clock,”  exclaimed  Obenreiser. 
“No!  Not  an  ordinary  clock  It  has  only  one 
band.” 

“Aha!"  said  Mai tre  Voigt  “Not  an  ordinary 
clock,  my  friend.  No,  no.  That  one  hand  goes 
round  the  dial.  As  I  put  it  so  it  regidates  the 
hour  at  which  the  door  shall  open.  Seel  The 
hand  points  to  eight  At  eight  the  doOr  opened,  as 
you  saw  for  yourself.” 

“  Does  it  open  more  than  once  in  the  four-and- 
twen^  hours  ?  ”  asked  Obenreixer. 

“  hlore  than  once  ?  "  repeaUnl  "the  rtotary,  with 
great  scorn.  “  Yon  tlon’t  know,  my  good  friend. 
Tick,  Tick  I  lie  will  open  the  door  as  often  as 
I  ask  him.  All  be  wants  is  his  directions,  and  he 
gets  them  here.  Look  below  the  dial.  Here  is  a 
half  circle  of  stt>el  let  into  the  wall,  and  here  is  a 
hand  (called  the  regulator)  that  travels  round  it 
just  as  my  hand  chooses.  Notice,  if  you  please,  that 
there  are  figures  to  guide  mb  on  the  half  circle 
of  steel  Figure  I.  means:  Open  once  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Figure  II.  means :  Open  twice ; 
and  so  on  the  end.  I  set  the  regulator  every 
morning,  after  I  have  read  my  letters,  and  when  I 
know  what  my  day’s  work  is  to  he.  Would  you 
like  to  see  me  set  it  now  ?  What  is  to-day  ? 
Wednesday.  Good  I  Tliis  is  the  day  of  our  rille- 
club;  there  is  little  business  to  do;  I  grant  a  half 
holiday.  No  work  here -to-ilay,  aft*>r  three  o’clo<!k. 
Let  us  first  put  away  this  portfolio  of  municipal 
papers.  'Tliere  I  No  need  to  trouble  Tick-Tick  to 
o[ien  the  door  until  eight  to-morrow.  Good  I  I 
leave  tlie  dial-hand  at  eight ;  I  put  back  the  regu¬ 
lator  to  “  I.  ” ;  I  close  the  door ;  and  closed  the  door 
remains,  past  all  opening  by  anybody,  till  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  at  eight.” 

Obenreizer’s  quickness  instantly  saw  the  means 
by  which  he  might  make  the  clock-lock  betray  its 
master’s  confiilence,  and  place  its  master’s  papers 
at  his  disposal. 

“  Stop,  sir  I”  he  crietl,  at  the  moment  when  the 
notary  was  closing  the  door.  “  Don’t  I  see  some¬ 
thing  moving  among  the  boxes, — on  the  floor 
there  ?  ”  • 

(Maltre  Voigt  turned  his  back  for  a  moment  to 
kmk.  In  that  moment,  Obenreizer’s  ready  hand 
put  the  regulator  on,  from  the  figure  “  I.”  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  “  II."  UnleM  the  notary  looked  again  at  the 
half  circle  of  steel,  the  door  would  open  at  eight 
that  ewening,  as  well  as  at  eight  next  morning,  and 
•olmdy  but  Obenreizer  would  know  it) 

“  Tkere  is  nothing  1  ”  said  Maltre  Voigt  “  Your 
troubles  have  shaken  your  nerves,  my  son.  Some 
shadow  thrown  by  my  tiper;  or  some  poor  little 
beetle,  who  lives  among  the  old  lawyer’s  secrets, 
miming  away  from  the  liglit  Hark  I  I  hoar  your 
fellow-clerk  in  the  office.  To  work  I  to  work  I  and 
build  to-ilay  the  first  step  that  leads  to  your  new 
fortunes !  ” 

He  good-biimore<lly  pashed  Obenreizer  out  be¬ 
fore  him ;  extinguished  the  taper,  with  a  last  fond 
glance  at  his  clock  which  passed  harmlessly  over 
the  regulator  beneath ;  and  closed  the  oaken  door. 

At  three,  the  office  was  shut  up.  The  notary 
and  everjbody  in  the  notary’s  employment 
one  exception,  went  to  see  the  rifle-shooting.  Oben- 
reizer  had  pleaded  that  he  was  not  in  spirits  for  a 


public  festival.  Nobody  knew  what  had  become  of 
him.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  slipped  away  for 
a  solitary  walk. 

The  house  and  offices  had  been  closed  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  door  of  a  shining  wanlrobe,  in 
the  notary’s  shining  room,  opencil,  and  Obenreizer 
steppeil  out.  He  walked  to  a  window,  unclosed  the 
shutters,  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  escape  un¬ 
seen  by  way  of  the  garden,  turned  buck  into  the 
room,  and  took  his  place  in  the  notaiy’s  easy-chair. 
He  was  locked  up  in  the  hous(%  and  there  were  five 
hours  to  wait  before  eight  o’clock  came. 

Ho  wore  his  way  through  the  five  hours :  some¬ 
times  reading  the  books  and  newspapers  that  lay  on 
the  table,  sometimes  thinking,  sometimes  walking  to 
and  fro.  Sunset  came  on.  lie  closed  the  window- 
shutters  before  he  kindled  a  light.  The  candle 
lighted,  and  the  time  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
he  sat,  watch  in  hand,  with  his  eyes  on  the  oaken 
door. 

At  eight,  smoothly  and  softly  and  silently  the 
door  opened. 

One  after  another,  he  read  the  names  on  the 
outer  rows  of  boxes.  No  such  name  as  Vciidale  I 
He  removed  the  outer  row,  and  lookcil  at  the  row 
behind.  These  were  ohier  boxes,  and  shabbier 
boxes.  The  four  first  that  he  examined,  were  in¬ 
scribed  with  French  and  German  names.  The 
fifth  bore  a  name  which  was  almost  illegible.  He 
brought  it  out  into  the  room,  and  examined  it 
closely.  There,  covered  thickly  with  time-stains 
and  dust,  was  the  name :  “  Vendale.” 

The  key  hung  to  the  box  by  a  string.  lie  nn- 
lockcil  the  Imx,  took  out  four  loose  papt-rs  that  were 
in  it,  spread  them  open  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
reail  them.  He  had  not  so  occupied  a  minute, 
when  his  face  fell  from  its  expression  of  eagcriu-ss 
and  avidity,  to  one  of  haggard  astonishment  and 
disappointment.  But,  after  a  little  consideration, 
he  copied  the  papers.  lie  then  replaccil  the  papers, 
replaced  the  box,  closed  the  door,  extinguished  the 
candle,  and  Stole  away. 

As  his  munleroiis  and  thievish  footfall  pa.sscd  out 
of  the  ganlen,  the  steps  of  the  notary  and  some  one 
accompanying  him  stoppol  at  the  front  door  of  th©. 
house.  'ITie  (amps  were  lighted  in  the  little  street, 
and  tlie  notaryhad  his  door-key  in  his  hand. 

“  Pray  do  not  pass  my  house,  Mr.  Bintrey,”  ho 
said.  “  Do  me  the  honor  to  come  in.  It  is  one  of 
our  town  half  holidays,  —  our  Tir  —  but  my  people 
will  be  back  directly.  It  is  droll  that  you  should 
ask  your  way  to  the  Hotel  of  me.  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  Inifore  you  go  there.” 

“  Thank  you  :  not  to-night,”  said  Bintrey.  “  Shall 
I  come  to  you  at  ten  to-morrow  ?  ”  . 

“  I  shali  be  enchanted,  sir,  to  take  so  early  an 
opportunity  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  my  injured 
client,”  returned  the  good  notary. 

“  Yes,”  retorted  Bintrey;  “  your  injured  client  if 
all  very  well  —  but  —  a  wonl  in  your  ear.” 

He  whispered  to  the  notary,  and  walked  off, 
Wlien  the  notary’s  housekmper  came  home,  she 
found  him  standing  at  his  door  motionless,  with  the 
key  ftill  in  his  hand,  and  the  door  unopened. 

OBRMREtZCn’a  VICTORT. 

Thr  scene  shifts  again  —  to  the  foot  of  the  Sim¬ 
plon,  on  the  Swiss  side. 

In  one  of  the  dreary  rooms  of  the  dreary  little 
inn  at  Brieg,  Mr.  Bintrey  and  Maltre  Voigt  sat  to- 
p^hcr  at  a  professional  council  of  twa  Mr.  Bin¬ 
trey  was  searching  in  his  despatch-box.  Maltre 
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Voigt  was  looking  towanla  a  closed  door,  painted 
brown  to  imitate  mahogany,  and  communicating 
with  an  inner  room. 

“  Is  n’t  it  time  he  wu  here  ?.”  asked  the  notary, 
shifting  his  position,  and  glancing  at  a  second  door 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  painted  yellow  to  imi¬ 
tate  deal. 

“  lie  is  here,”  answered  Bintrey,  after  listening 
for  a  nioinent. 

The  yellow  door  was  opened  by  a  waiter,  and 
Obenreizer  walked  in. 

Alter  greeting  Maitre  Voigt  with  a  cordiality 
which  appeared  to  cause  the  notary  no  little  einbar- 
nia-<inent,  Obenreizer  bowed  with  grave  and  distant 
politeness  to  Bintrey.  “  For  what  rea-son  have  I 
been  brought  from  Neuchiltel  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  V  ”  he  inquired,  taking  the  seat  which  the 
English  lawyer  had  indicated  to  him. 

You  shall  be  quite  satisfied  on  that  head  before 
our  interview  is  over,”  returned  Bintrey.  “  For 
the  present,  permit  me  to  suggest  proceeding  at 
once  to  business.  There  has  been  a  correspondence, 
Mr.  Obenreizer,  between  you  and  your  niece.  1 
am  here  to  represent  your  niece.” 

“  In  other  words,  you,  a  lawyer,  are  here  to  rep¬ 
resent  an  infraction  of  the  law.” 

“Admirably  put!”  said  Bintrey.  “If  all  the 
people  1  have  to  deal  with  were  only  like  you,  what 
an  easy  profession  mine  would  be  t  I  am  here  to 
represent  an  infraction  of  the  law,  —  that  is  your 
point  of  view.  I  am  here  to  make  a  compromise 
between  you  and  your  niece,  —  that  is  my  point  of 
view.” 

“  There  must  be  two  parties  to  a  compromise,’ 
rejoined  Obenreizer.  “  1  decline,  in  this  case,  to 
be  one  of  them.  The  law  gives  me  authority  to 
control  my  nieeg’s  actions,  until  she  comes  of  age. 
She  is  not  yet  of  age ;  and  I  claim  my  authority.” 

At  this  point  Maitre  Voigt  attempted  to  s|>cak. 
Bintrey  silenced  him  with  a  compassionate  iiidul- 
gen(‘e  of  tone  and  manner,  as  if  he  was  silencuig  a 
favorite  child. 

“  No,  my  worthy  friend,  not  a  word.  Don’t  ex 
cite  yourself  unnecessarily;  leave  it  to  me.”  He 
turned,  and  addressed  himself  again  to  Obenreizer. 
“  I  can  think  of  nothing  comparable  to  you,  Mr. 
Obenreizer,  but  granite,  —  and  even  that  wears  out 
in  course  of  time.  In  the  interests  of  peace  and 
quietness,  —  for  the  sake  of  your  own  dignity,  —  re 
lax  a  little.  If  you  will  only  delegate  your  authori¬ 
ty  to  another  person  whom  I  know  of,  that  person 
may  be  trusted  never  to  loee  sight  of  your  niece, 
night  or  day  1  ” 

“  You  are  wasting  your  time  and  mine,”  returned 
Obenreizer.  “If  my  niece  is  not  rendered  up  to 
my  authority  within  one  week  from  this  day,  I  in¬ 
voke  the  law.  If  you  resist  the  law,  1  take  her  by 
force.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  as  be  sud  the  last  word. 
Maitre  Voigt  looked  round  again  towards  the  brown 
door  which  led  into  the  inner  room. 

“  Have  some  pity  on  tlie  poor  girl,”  pleaded 
Bintrey.  “  Kemeinl^r  how  lately  she  lost  her  lover 
by  a  dreadful  death  1  Will  nothing  move  you  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

Biutrev,  in  his  turn,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked  at 
Maitre  Voigt.  Maitre  Voigt’s  hand,  resting  on  the 
table,  began  to  tremble.  Maitre  Voigt’s  eyes  re¬ 
mained  fixed,  as  if  by  irresistible  fascination,  on  the 
brown  door.  Obenreizer,  suspiciously  observing 
him,  looked  that  way  too. 

“There  is  somebody  listening  in  there!”  he  ex¬ 


claimed,  with  a  sharp  backward  glance  at  Bin¬ 
trey. 

“  There  are  two  people  listening,”  answered  Bin¬ 
trey. 

“  AVho  are  they  ?  ” 

-  “  You  shall  see.” 

With  that  answer,  be  raised  his  voice  and  spoke 
the  next  words  —  the  two  common  words  which  are 
on  everybody’s  lips,  at  every  hour  of  the  day: 

“  Come  in  1  ” 

,The  brown  door  opened.  Supported  on  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  arm  —  his  sunburnt  color  gone,  his  right 
arm  bandaged  and  thrown  over  his  breast  —  Ven- 
dale  stood  before  the  murderer,  a  man  risen  from 
the  dead. 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  caged  bird  in  the  courtyard  outside  was 
the  one  sound  stirring  in  the  room.  Maitre  Voigt 
touched  Bintrey,  and  pointed  to  Obenreizer.  “  Lo^ 
at  him  1  ”  said  the  notary,  in  a  whisper. 

The  shock  had  paralyzed  every  movement  in  the 
villain’s  bo«ly,  but  the  movement  of  the  blood.  His 
face  was  like  the  face  of  a  corpse.  The  one  ves- 
tiM  of  color  left  in  it  was  a  livid  purple  streak 
which  marked  the  course  of  the  scar,  where  bis 
victim  had  wounded  him  on  the  cheek  and  neck. 
Speechless,  breathless,  motionless  alike  in  eye  and 
limb,  it  seemed  as  if,  at  the  sight  of  Vendale,  the 
death  to  which  he  had  doomed  Vendale  had  struck 
him  where  he  stood. 

“  Somebody  ought  to  speak  to  him,”  said  Maitre 
Voigt.  “  Shall  1  ?  ” 

Even  at  that  moment,  Bintrey  persisted  in  silenc¬ 
ing  the  notary,  and  in  keeping  the  leail  in  the  |Mro- 
ceedings  to  himself.  Checking  Maitre  Voigt  by  a 
gesture,  he  dismissed  Marguerite  and  Vendale  in 
these  words :  “  The  object  of  your  appearance 
here  is  answered,”  he  said.  “  If  you  will  withdraw 
for  the  present,  it  may  help  NLr.  Obenreizer  to 
recover  himself.” 

It  did  help  him.  As  the  two  passed  through  the 
door,  and  closed  it  behind  them,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relief.  He  looked  round  him  for  the 
chair  from  which  he  bad  risen  and  dropped  into  it 
“  Give  him  time  1  ”  pleaded  Maitre  \  oigt. 

“  No,”  said  Bintrey.  “  I  don’t  know  what  use  he 
may  make  of  it,  if  1  do.”  He  turned  once  more  to 
Obenreizer,  and  went  on.  “  I  owe  it  to  m^'self,” 
he  said,  —  “I  don’t  admit,  mind,  that  I  owe  it  to 
you,  —  to  account  for  my  appearance  in  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  to  state  what  has  been  deme  under  my 
advice,  and  on  my  sole  responsibility.  Can  yon 
listen  to  me  ?  ” 

“  1  can  listen  to  you.” 

“  Recall  the  time  when  yon  started  for  Switzer¬ 
land  with  Mr.  Vendale,”  Bintrey  began.  “  Yon 
had  not  left  England  four-and-twenty  hours,  before 
your  niece  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  which 
not  even  your  penetration  could  foresee.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  her  promised  husband  on  his  journey,  without 
asking  anybody’s  advice  or  permission,  and  without 
any  letter  companion  to  protect  her  than  a  Cellar- 
man  in  Mr.  Vendale’s  employment.” 

“  Why  did  she  follow  me  on  the  journey  ?  and 
how  came  the  Cellarman  to  be  the  person  who 
accompanied  her?” 

“  She  followed  you  on  the  journey,”  answered 
Bintrey,  “  because  she  suspectM  there  had  been 
some  serious  collision  between  }'ou  and  Mr.  Ven¬ 
dale,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  her;  and 
because  she  rightly  believed  you  to  be  capable  of 
serving  your  interests,  or  of  satisfying  your  enmity, 
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Mt  the  price  of  a  crime.  Am  for  the  CoUarman,  he 
was  one,  among  the  other  people  in  Mr.  Vendale’s 
eatabliahment,  to  whom  she  had  applied  (the  mo¬ 
ment  your  back  was  turned)  to  know  if  anything 
had  happened  between  their  master  and  you.  The 
Cellarman  alone  had  something  to  tell  her.  A 
senseless  superstition,  and  a  common  accident  which 
had  happened  to  his  master  in  his  master’s  cellar, 
had  connected  Mr.  Vendale  in  this  man’s  mind  with 
the  idea  of  danger  by  murder.  Your  niece  sur¬ 
prised  him  into  a  confession,  which  aggravated  ten¬ 
fold  the  terrors  that  possessed  her.  Aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  mischief  he  had  done,  the  man,  of  his 
own  accord,  made  the  one  atonement  in  his  power. 

‘  If  my  master  is  in  danger.  Miss,’  he  said,  ‘  it ’s  my 
duty  to  follow  him,  too ;  and  it ’s  more  than  my 
duty  to  take  care  of  you.  The  two  set  forth  to¬ 
gether,  —  and,  for  once,  a  superstition  has  had  its 
use.  It  decided  your  niece  on  taking  the  journey ; 
and  it  led  the  way  to  saving  a  man’s  lifo.  Do  you 
understand  me,  so  far?” 

“  I  understand  you,  so  far.” 

“  My  first  knowledge  of  the  crime  that  you  had 
committed,”  pursued  BIntrey,  came  to  me  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  your  niece.  All  you  need 
know  is  that  her  love  and  her  courage  recovered 
the  body  of  your  victim,  and  aided  the  after-efforts 
which  brought  him  back  to  life.  While  he  lay  help¬ 
less  at  Brieg,  under  her  care,  she  wrote  to  me  to 
come  out  to liim.  Before  starting,  I  informed  Ma¬ 
dame  Dor  that  I  knew  Miss  Obenreizer  to  be  safe, 
and  knew  where  she  was.  Madame  Dor  informed 
me,  in  return,  that  a  letter  had  come  for  your  niece, 
which  she  knew  to  be  in  your  handwriting.  I  took 
possession  of  it,  and  arranged  for  the  forwarding  of 
an^  other  letters  which  might  follow.  Arrived  at 
Bneg,  I  found  Mr.  Vendale  out  of  danger,  and  at 
once  devoted  myself  to  hastenii^  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  with  you.  Defresnier  and  Company  turned  you 
on  on  suspicion ;  acting  on  information  privately 
supplied  by  me.  Having  stripped  you  of  your  falro 
cluuracter,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  strip  you  of 

our  authority  over  your  niece.  To  reach  this  end, 

not  only  had  no  scruple  in  digging  the  pitfall  un¬ 
der  your  feet  in  the  dark,  —  I  felt  a  certain  profes- 
uonu  pleasure  in  fighting  you  with  your  own  weap¬ 
ons.  By  my  advice,  the  truth  has  been  carefully 
conceal^  from  you,  up  to  this  day.  By  my  advice, 
the  trap  into  which  you  have  walked  was  set  for 
you  (you  know  why,  now,  as  well  as  I  d(^  in  this 
place.  There  was  but  one  certain  way  or  shaking 
the  devilish  self-control  which  has  hitherto  made 
you  a  formidable  man.  That  way  has  been  tried, 
and  (look  at  me  as  you  may)  that  way  has  succeeded. 
'The  last  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,”  concluded 
Bintrey,  producing  two  little  slips  of  manuscript 
from  his  despatch-box,  “  is  to  set  your  niece  free. 
You  have  attempted  murder,  and  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  foigcry  and  theft.  We  have  the  evidence 
ready  against  you  in  both  cases.  If  you  are  con¬ 
vict^  as  a  felon,  you  know  as  well  as  1  do  what  be¬ 
comes  of  your  authority  over  your  niece.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I  should  have  preferred  taking  that  way  out  of  it 
But  considerations  are  pressed  on  me  which  I  am 
not  able  to  resist,  and  this  interview  must  end,  as  I 
have  told  you  already,  in  a  compromise.  Sign  those 
lines,  resigning  all  authority  over  Miss  Obenreizer, 
and  pledging  yourself  never  to  be  seen  in  England 
or  in  Switzerland  again ;  and  I  will  sign  an  indem¬ 
nity  which  secures  you  against  fhrther  proceedings 
on  our  part 

Obenreizer  to(A  the  pen  in  silence,  and  signed 


his  niece’s  release.  On  receiving  the  indemnity  in 
return,  he  rose,  but  made  no  movement  to  leave  the 
room.  He  stood  looking  at  Maitre  Voigt  with  a 
strange  smite  gathering  at  his  lips,  and  a  strange 
light  flashing  in  his  filmy  eyes. 

“  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  ”  asked  Bintrey. 

Obenreizer  pointed  to  the  brown  door.  “  Call 
them  back,”  he  answered.  “I  have  something  to 
say  in  their  presence  before  I  go.” 

“  Say  it  in  my  presence,”  retorted  Bintrey.  “  I 
decline  to  call  them  back.” 

Obenreizer  turned  to  Maitre  Voigt  “Do  you 
remember  telling  me  that  you  once  had  an  English 
client  named  Vendale  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Well,”  answered  the  notary.  “  And  what  of 
that?  ” 

“Maitre  Voigt,  your  clock-lock  has  betrayed 
you.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  have  read  the  letters  and  certificates  in  your 
client’s  box.  I  have  taken  copies  of  them.  I  haifi 
got  the  copies  here.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  rea¬ 
son  for  calling  them  back  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  the  notary  looked  to  and  fro,  be¬ 
tween  Obenreizer  and  Bintrey,  in  helpless  astonish¬ 
ment  Recovering  himself,  he  drew  his  brother- 
lawyer  aside,  and  hurriedly  spoke  a  few  words  close 
at  his  ear.  The  face  of  Bintrey  —  after  first  falth- 
fhlly  reflecting  the  astonishment  on  the  face  of 
Maitre  Voigt  —  suddenljr  altered  its  expression. 
He  sprang,  with  the  activity  of  a  ^oung  man,  to  the 
door  of  the  inner  room,  entered  it,  remained  Inside 
for  a  minute,  and  returned  followed  by  Marguerite 
and  Vendale.  “  Now,  Mr.  Obenreizer,”  said  Bin¬ 
trey,  “  the  last  move  in  the  game  is  yours.  Play 
it.” 

“  Before  I  resign  my  position  as  that  young  lady’s 
guardian,”  said  Obenreizer,  “  I  have  a  secret  to  re¬ 
veal  in  which  she  is  interested.  In  making  my  dis¬ 
closure,  I  am  not  claiming  her  attention  for  a  narra¬ 
tive  which  she,  or  any  other  person  present,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  on  trust.  I  am  possessed  of  written 

Srooft,  copies  of  originals,  the  authenticity  of  which 
laitre  Voigt  himself  can  attest  Bear^that  in  mind, 
and  permit  me  to  refer  you,  at  starting,  to  a  date 
long  past,  —  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six.” 

“Mark  the  date,  Mr.  Vendale,”  said  Bintrey. 

“  My  first  proof,”  said  Obenreizer,  taking  a  paper 
from  his  pocket-book.  “  Copy  of  a  letter,  written 
^  an  English  lady  (married)  to  her  sister,  a  widow. 
'The  name  of  the  person  writing  the  letter  I  shall 
keep  suppressed  until  I  have  done.  Tlie  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  reveal.  It  is  addressed  to  “  Mrs.  Jane  Ann 
Miller,  of  Groombridge  Wells,  England.” 

Vendale  started,  and  opened  his  lips  to  speak. 
Bintrey  instantly  stopped  him,  as  he  had  stopped 
Maitre  Voigt.  “  No,”  said  the  pertinacious  lawyer. 
“  Leave  it  to  me.” 

Obenreizer  went  on  :  — 

“  It  is  needless  to  trouble  you  with  the  first  half 
of  the  letter,”  he  said.  “  I  can  give  the  substance 
of  it  in  two  words.  The  writer’s  position  at  the 
time  is  this.  She  has  been  long  living  in  Switzer¬ 
land  with  her  husband,  —  obliged  to  live  there  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband’s  hemth.  They  are  about 
to  move  to  a  new  residence  on  the  Lake  of  NeuchfU 
tel  in  a  week,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  receive  Mrs. 
Miller  as  visitor  in  a  fortnight  from  that  time. 
'This  sud,  the  writer  next  enters  into  an  important 
domestic  detaiL  She  has  been  childless  for  years 
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—  she  and  her  husband  have  now  no  hope  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  are  lonely ;  they  want  an  interest  in  life ; 
they  have  decided  on  adopting  a  child.  Here  the 
important  part  of  the  letter  begins ;  and  here,  there¬ 
fore,  I  read  it  to  you  word  for  word.” 

He  folded  back  the  first  page  of  the  letter  and 
read  as  follows :  — 

.  Will  you  help  us,  my  dear  sister,  to  realize 
our  new  project?  As  English  people,  we  wish  to  adopt 
an  English  child.  This  may  he  done,  I  believe,  at  the 
Foundling :  my  husband’s  lawyers  in  London  will  tell 
'  you  how.  I  leave  the  choice  to  yon,  with  only  these  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  it,  —  that  the  child  is  to  be  an  infant 
under  a  year  old,  and  is  to  be  a  boy.  Will  you  pardon 
the  trouble  I  am  giving  yon,  for  mv  sake ;  and  will  you 
bring  our  adopted  child  to  us,  with  your  own  children, 
when  you  come  to  Neuch&tel  1 

“  I  must  add  a  word  as  to  my  husband’s  wishes  in  this 
matter.  He  is  resolved  to  spare  the  child  whom  we 
make  our  own,  any  future  mortification  and  loss  of  self- 
respect  which  might  be  caused  by  a  discovery  of  his  true 
origin.  He  will  bear  my  husband’s  name,  and  he  will 
bo  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  he  is  reallv  our  son.  His 
inheritance  of  what  we  have  to  leave  will  be  secured  to 
him,  —  not  only  according  to  the  laws  of  England  in 
such  cases,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  Switzerland 
also;  for  we  have  lived  so  long  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  we  may  not  be  considered  as 
*  domiciled  ’  in  Switzerland.  The  one  precaution  left  to 
take  is  to  prevent  any  after-discovery  at  the  Foundling. 
Now,  our  name  is  a  very  uncommon  one ;  and  if  we 
appear  on  the  Register  of  the  Institution,  as  the  persons 
adopting  the  child,  there  is  just  a  chance  that  something 
might  result  from  it.  Your  name,  my  dear,  is  the 
name  of  thousands  of  other  people ;  and  if  you  will  con¬ 
sent  to  appear  on  the  Register,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
any  discoveries  in  that  quarter.  We  are  moving,  by  the 
doctor’s  orders,  to  a  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  our 
circumstances  are  quite  unknown ;  tmd  yon,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  are  about  to  engage  a  new  nurse  for  the  journey 
when  yon  come  to  see  us.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  child  may  appear  as  child,  brought  back  to  me 
under  my  sister’s  care.  'I'he  only  servant  we  take  with 
ns  from  our  old  home  is  my  own  maid,  who  can  be  safely 
trusted.  As  for  the  lawyers  in  England  and  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  it  is  their  profession  to  keep  secrets,  —  and  we  may 
feel  quite  easy  in  that  direction.  So  there  you  have  our 
harmless  little  conspiracy  I  Write  by  return  of  post,  my 
love,  and  tell  me  you  will  join  it." 

“  Do  yon  still  conceal  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
that  letter ‘f”  asked  Vendale. 

/  “I  ke^  the  name  of  the  writer  fill  the  last,”  an¬ 
swered  Obenreizer,  “  and  I  proceed  to  my  second 
proof,  —  a  mere  slip  of  paper,  this  time,  as  you  see. 
Memorandum  given  to  the  Swiss  lawyer,  who  drew 
the  documents  referred  to  in  the  letter  I  have  just 
read,  expressed  as  follows  :  ‘  Adopted  from  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  England,  Su  March,  1836, 
a  male  infant,  called,  in  the  Institution,  Walter 
Wilding.  Person  appearing  on  the  register,  as 
adopting  the  child,  Mrs.  Jane  Anne  Miller,  wi^ow, 
acting  in  this  matter  for  her  married  sister,  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Switzerland.’  Patience  1  ”  resumed  Oben¬ 
reizer,  as  Vendale,  breaking  loose  from  Kntrey, 
started  to  his  feet  “  I  shall  not  keep  the  name  con¬ 
cealed  much  longer.  Two  more  litue  slips  of  paper, 
and  I  have  done.  Third  proof  I  Certificate  of  Dr. 
Ganz,  still  living  in  practice  at  NeuchStel,  dated 
July,  1838.  The  doctor  certifies  (you  shall  read  it 
for  yourselves  directly),  first,  that  he  attended  the 
adopted  child  in  its  infhnt  maladies ;  second,  that 
three  months  before  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the 
gentleman  adopting  the  child  as  his  son  died ;  third, 
uat  on  the  date  of  the  certificate,  his  widow  and 
her  maid,  taking  the  adopted  child  with  them,  left 


Neuchitel  on  their  return  to  England.  One  more 
link  now  added  to  this,  and  my  chain  of  evidence  is 
complete.  The  maid  remained  with  her  mistress 
fill  her  mistress’s  death,  only  a  fow  years  since.  The 
maid  can  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  adopted  in¬ 
fant,  from  his  childhood  to  his  youth,  —  mmi  his 
youth  to  his  manhood,  as  he  is  now.  'There  is  her 
address  in  England,  —  and  there,  Mr.  Vendale,  is 
the  fourth,  and  final  proof  1” 

“Why  do  you  address  yourself  to  mef”  smd 
Vendale,  as  Obenreizer  threw  the  written  address 
on  the  table. 

Obenreizer  turned  on  him,  in  a  sudden  firenzy  of 
triumph. 

“  Becaxute  you  are  the  man  /  If  my  niece  marries 
yon,  she  marries  a  bastard,  brought  up  by  public 
charity.  If  my  niece  marries  you,  she  marries  an 
impostor,  without  name  or  lineage,  disguised  in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family.” 

“  Bravo  1  ”  cried  Bintrey.  “  Admirably  put,  Mr. 
Obenreizer  1  It  only  wants  one  word  more  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  She  marries,  —  thanks  entirely  to  your 
exertions,  —  a  man  who  inherits  a  handsome  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  man  whose  origin  will  make  him  prouder 
than  ever  of  his  peasant-wife.  George  Vendale,  as 
brother-executors,  let  us  congratulate  each  other  1 
Our  dezur  dead  friend’s  last  wish  on  earth  is  accom¬ 
plished.  We  have  found  the  lost  Walter  Wilding. 
As  Mr.  Obenreizer  said  just  now, — you  are  the 
man  1” 

The  words  passed  by  Vendale  unheeded.  F«r 
the  moment  he  was  conscious  of  but  one  sensation ; 
he  heard  but  one  voice.  Marguerite’s  hand  was 
clasping  his.  Marguerite’s  voice  was  whispering  to 
him :  “  I  never  loved  you,  George,  as  I  love  you 
now  I  ” 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS. 

Mat-Dat.  There  is  merry-making  in  Cripple 
Corner,  the  chimneys  smoke,  the  patriarchal  dining- 
hall  is  hung  with  garlands,  and  Mrs.  Goldstraw,  the 
respected  housekeeper,  is  very  busy.  For,  on  this, 
bright  morning  the  young  master  of  Cripple  Corner 
is  married  to  its  young  mistress,  far  away  :  to  wit, 
in  the  little  town  of  Brieg,  in  Switzerland,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Simplon  Pass,  where  she  saved  his 
life. 

The  bells  ring  gayly  in  the  little  town  of  Bri<», 
and  flags  are  stretched  across  the  street,  and  rifle 
shots  are  heard,  and  sounding  music  firom  brass 
instruments.  Streamer-decorated  casks  of  wine 
have  been  rolled  out  under  a  gay  awning  in  the 
public  way  before  the  Inn,  and  there  will  be  fiee 
feasting  and  revelry.  What  with  bells  and  banners, 
draperies  hanging  from  windows,  explosion  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  roverberafion  of  brass  music,  the  little 
town  of  Brieg  is  all  in  a  flutter,  like  the  hearts  of 
its  simple  peojfle. 

It  was  a  stormy  night  last  night,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered  with  snow.  But  the  sun  is  bright 
to-day,  the  sweet  air  is  fresh,  the  tin  spires  of  the 
little  town  of  Brieg  are  burnished  silver,  and  the 
Alps  are  ranges  of  farofif  white  cloud  in  a  deep  blue 
sky. 

The  primitive  people  of  the  little  town  of  Brieg 
have  built  a  greenwood  arch  across  the  street,  under 
which  the  newly  married  pair  shall  pass  in  triumph 
from  the  church.  It  is  inscribed,  on  that  side, 
“  Honor  and  Love  to  Marguerite  Vkn- 
DALE 1  ”  for  the  people  are  proud  of  her  to  enthu¬ 
siasm.  This  greeting  of  the  bride  under  her  new 
name  is  afleefionaMy  meant  as  a  surprise,  and- 
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tlMsrefure  the  arrangement  Las  been  mailo  that'  she, 
unconscious  why,  shall  be  taken  to  the  Church  by  a 
tortuous  back  way.  A  acbcme  not  diincult  to  carry 
into  execution  in  the  crooked  little  town  of  Urieg. 

So,  all  things  are  in  readiness,  and  they  are  to 
go  and  come  on  foot.  Assembled  in  the  Inn’s  best 
chamber,  festively  adorned,  are  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  tlie  Neuchitel  notary,  the  London  law^’er, 
Mailaine  Dor,  and  a  certain  large  mysterious  Kng- 
lishman,  popularly  known  as  Monsieur  Zho4-Ladelle. 
And  behold  Madame  Dor,  arrayed  in  a  spotless  pair 
of  gloves  of  her  own,  with  no  hand  in  the  air,  but 
both  hands  clasped  round  the  neck  of  the  bride  ;  to 
embrace  whom  Madame  Dor  has  turned  her  broad 
back  on  the  company,  consistent  to  the  last. 

“  Forgive  me,  my  beautiful,"  pleads  Madame 
Dor,  “  tor  that  I  ever  was  his  she-cat  I " 

“  Slie-cat,  kladame  Dor  ?  ” 

“  Engaged  to  sit  watching  my  so  charming 
mouse,’”  arc  the  explanatory  words  of  Madame  Dor, 
delivered  with  a  penitential  sob. 

“  Why,  you  were  our  best  friend !  George,  dear¬ 
est,  tell  Madame  Dor.  Was  she  not  our  best 
friend  ’/  ” 

“  Undoubtedly,  darling.  What  should  we  have 
done  without  her  'i  ” 

“  You  are  both  so  generous,”  cries  Madame  Dor, 
acceptirtg  consolation,  and  immediately  relaiuing. 
“But  1  commenced  as  a  she-cat.” 

“  Ah  !  But  like  the  cat  in  the  fairy-story,  good 
Madame  I^r,”  says  Vendale,' saluting  her  cheek, 
“  you  were  a  true  woman.  And,  Ming  a  true 
woman,  the  sympathy  of  your  heart  was  with  true 
love.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  deprive  Madame  Dor  of  her 
share  in  the  embraces  that  are  going  on,”  Mr. 
Bintrey  puts  in,  watch  in  hand,  “  and  1  don’t  pre¬ 
sume  to  oiler  any  objection  to  your  having  got  your¬ 
selves  mixed  together,  in  the  comer  there,  like  the 
three  Graces.  I  merely  remark  that  1  think  it ’s 
time  we  were  moving.  What  are  your  sentiments 
,  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Ladle  ?  ” 

“  Clear,  sir,”  replies  Joey,  with  a  gracious  grin. 
“I’m  clearer  alu^ether,  sir,  for  having  lived  so 
many  weeks  upon  the  surface.  I  never  was  half  so 
long  u|K>n  the  surface  afore,  and  it ’s  done  me  a 
wer  of  good.  At  Crip|>le  Corner,  1  was  too  much 
low  it.  Atop  of  the  Simpleton,  I  was  a  deal  too 
high  above  it.  I’ve  found  the  medium  here,  sir. 
And  if  ever  I  take  it  in  convivial,  in  all  the  rest  of 
days,  I  mean  to  do  it  this  day,  to  the  toast  of 
‘  Bless  ’em  both.’  ’’ 

“  I,  tool  ”  says  Bintrey.  “  And  now.  Monsieur 
Voigt,  let  you  and  me  be  two  men  of  Marseilles,  and 
ailons,  marcbons,  arm-in-arm  1  ” 

They  go  down  to  the  door,  where  others  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  they  go  quietly  to  the  church, 
and  the  happy  marriage  takes  place.  While  the 
ceremony  it  yet  in  progress,  the  notary  is  called 
out  When  it  is  finimed,  he  has  returned,  is 
standing  behind  Vendale,  and  touches  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

“  Go  to  the  side  door,  one  moment.  Monsieur 
Vendale.  Alone.  Leave  Madame  to  me.” 


I  At  the  side  door  of  the  church  are  the  same  two 
men  from  the  1  iospico.  'J'licy  are  snow-stained  and 
travel -worn,  'lliey  wish  him  joy,  and  then  each 
la^-s  his  broad  hand  upon  Vendale’s  breast,  and  one 
says  in  a'  low  voice,  while  the  other  steadfastly  re- 
gar«ls  him ;  — 

“  It  is  here.  Monsieur.  Your  litter.  The  very 
same.” 

“  My  litter  is  here  ?  Why  ?  ” 

“  Hush  I  For  the  sake  of  Madame.  Your  com¬ 
panion  of  that  day  —  ” 

“  What  of  hiu)  ’/  ” 

The  man  looks  at  his  comrade,  and  his  comrade 
takes  him  up.  Each  keeps  his  hand  laid. earnestly 
on  Venditle’s  breast. 

“  lie  had  been  livii^  at  the  first  Refuge,  mon¬ 
sieur,  for  some  days.  The  weather  was  now  good, 
now  bad.” 

“Yes’/” 

“  lie  arrived  at  our  Hospice  the  day  before  yes- 
ter<lay,  and,  having  refreshed  himself  with  sleep  on 
the  floor  belore  the  fire,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  was 
ntsolute  to  go  on,  before  dark,  to  the  next  Hospice. 
He  ha<l  a  great  fear  of  that  part  of  the  way,  and 
thought  it  would  be  worse  to-morrow.” 

“  Yes?” 

“  He  went  on  alone.  He  had  passed  the  Gallery, 
when  an  avalanche,  —  like  that  which  fell  behind 
you  near  the  Bridge  of  the  Ganther  —  ” 

“Killed  him?” 

“  We  dug  him  out,  sulTocated  and  broken  all  to 
pieces  I  But,  Monsieur,  as  to  Madame.  We  have 
brought  him  here  on  the  litter,  to  be  buried.  We 
must  ascend  the  street  outside.  Madame  must  not 
see.  It  would  be  an  accursed  thing  to  bring  the  lit¬ 
ter  through  the  arch  across  the  street,  until  Madame 
has  passed  through.  As  you  descend,  we  who  ac¬ 
company  the  litter  will  set  it  down  on  the  stom^  of 
the  street  the  second  to  the  right,  and  will  stand  be¬ 
fore  it.  But  do  nut  let  Madame  turn  her  head  to¬ 
wards  the  street  the  sttcund  to  the  right.  'Hiere  is 
no  time  to  lose.  Madame  will  be  alarmed  by  your 
absence.  Adieu  I  ” 

Vendale  returns  to  his  bride,  and  draws  her  hand 
through  his  unmaimed  ann.  A  pretty  proccs-siun 
awaits  them  at  the  main  door  of  the  church,  'i'hey 
take  their  station  in  it,  and  descend  the  street 
amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  the  firing  of  the 
guns,  the  waving  of  the  Hags,  the  playing  of  the 
music,  the  shouts,  the  smiles,  and  tears,  of  the  cx- 
citeil  town.  Heads  are  uncovered  as  she  passes, 
bands  are  kissed  to  her,  all  the  jieople  bless  her. 
“  Heaven’s  benediction  on  the  dear  girl  i  Site 
where  she  goes  in  her  youth  and  beauty ;  she  who 
so  nobly  saved  his  life !  ” 

Near  the  comer  of  the  street  the  second  to  the 
right,  he  speaks  to  her,  ami  calls  her  attention  to 
the  windows  on  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  comer  well 
passed,  he  says:  “Do  not  look  round,  my  darling, 
tor  a  reason  that  I  have,”  and  turns  his  bead.  Then, 
looking  back  along  the  street,  he  sees  the  litter  and 
its  bearers  passing  up  alone  under  the  aieh,  as  he 
and  she  and  their  marriage  train  go  down  towards 
the  shining  valley. 
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